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BRAM PARTEM.”’ 


GERTRUDE. 
It was a clear, and cloudless night, 
The earth lay bathed in liquid light, 
And Autumn’; breath, each passing breeze, 
Swept moaning 'mongst the forest trees, 
Tossing with many a low, sad, sigh, 
Their quivering leaves, a. ainst the sky. 


The mountain stream, which half forgot 

Its hsping tale, as past our cot 

It glided, when the birds sweet song, 

Poured music midst the bending throng 

Of flowers, whose sweet and fragraut breath, 

Swept, o’er the breast that lay beneath, 

Now ! leaped along with noisy glee, 

Freighted with leaves, that silently 

Dropped down, in gorgeuus beauty drest, 

To deck her pale and silvery breast, 

Bot the bright flowers—they were led, 
Gently away to droop, and die, 

For inthe arms of Autumn, cold and dead, 
Sweet Summer lay, so mournfully— 


Beside this stream, the tree yet stands 
Where Gertrude knelt, with clasped hands, 
To pray that blessings, e’er might rest, 
On him she loved, aud joving—bdlessed. 
The quivering lip, the streaming eye, 
The falteriog tongue, the heart's deep sigh, 
All tole how bitter ‘twas to part, 

With him to whom her sou/ was given, 
To snap at once, the threads apart, 

That bound within her breast—a heaven. 


*T will not be long, dear Gertrude, no, 

I’ll soon retarn—a few short years, 
In “shade and sun” will come and go 

Ere thou shalt part for aye with tears. 
In dreams, thy Image thus, [ ll see, 
In dreams—ayain thou'lt cling to me, 
Thus on my breast, thy head will lie, 
Thus, catch upon my lip thy sigh, 
Thus feel thy heart, beat ‘gainst mine own, 
Thus worship thee, and thee alone. 


They parted, as the cold pale moon 
Went out behind the frowning sky, 

As its last bright glance was shed upon 
The aged trunk, of th’ trysting tree. 

The rustling leaves, swept through the air, 
Torn from the limbs, that bent above, 

And the old tree stood—ali cold, and bare, 
An Omen of poor Gertrude’s love. 


Stern winter crept away to die—and spring 
Laden with blossoms, came forth to fling 
Their fragrance o'er his grave, and as tears 
Drop fromthe mourner’s eye, so silent fell 
The gentle dew of summer too, until the spell 
Was broken, which bound him to the earth, 
And led by Autumn he again came forth, 
Glassing each laxe, and midst mirth, and glee, 
Hanging bright jewels upon every tree. 

Three years thus passed, three long, sad, years, 
Why flow so fast poor Gert.ude tears 

Alas for her, all hope was e’er, 

For he, her lover—was no more. 

For her, bis last low prayer was breath'd, 
And round bis ashy lip. had wreath’d 

A smile, in death, as be had striven, 

To utter, this—we I! meet in Heaven. 


Soon all was o'er, we knelt, we prayed, 

In silence by our sister's bed, 

Our tears stream'd o’er the grave we made 

Where the trysting tree droop'd o'er her head. 

Since then, Time, in bis with'ring track 

Hath swept o'er hopes, youth could not save, 

Yet Mem’ry ofteu wanders back. 

And smiles, beside our Gertrude’s grave. F. 
Brooklyn L. I. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PERSONS AND SCENES IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
While perusing anarticle in alate numberof the Anglo American, giving 
some details of the war of extermination in Colombia, my memory reverted to 
scenes which have been, no doubt partially effaced by the years that have in- 


tervened, but, the tints of whose colouring are yet strong enough to be warmed 


into life by the hand that penned that ably written paper. ‘The leading features 
therein delineated of the character of “ speckled Brown,’ or “the spotted 


pirate,”’ there is every reason to believe, are not far from being a near resem- 
| blance to the original, but, the Author, probably from never having had an in- 
terview with the person he describes, has, if my memory does not betray me, 
fallen into an error in asserting that, the hands and face of Brown were cover- 
ed all over with blue freckles. Deeply, and perhaps somewhat remarkably 
| freckled he certainly was, but, as regards the colour of the freckles, there was 
nothing in which be differed from those generally, and whom dame nature bas 
| been pleased to be bountiful in a similar manner. 
| In the course of my peregrinations by land and sea, I was once thrown, by 
sheer accident, into the company of this man, Brown, which circumstance many 
will think, looking at his appellative, as being no indication of either good- 
fortune or great honour. It is well known to all frequeniers of the Spanish 
main, that the generality of people who sujourn there, from motives of either 
busiuess or curiosity, have but little choice as to their mode of living. I am 
representing what it was, some years ago, when I became atemporary resident ; 
‘but change and time may have brought about vast alterations. Amoug the 
| Foreign merchants, or the Creoles who are permanenently established, there 
are but few who were either anxious or willingto admit a stranger, as a resi- 
dent into thir domiciles ; indeed, the accommodations were invariably so mean 
and poor that, it is scarcely to be wondered at : and upon entering most of the 
iold Spanish houses, beholding the bare walls, with scarcely an article in the 
room, excepting a grass hammock or two, holding some of the members of the 
||household, who, with one leg outstretched, would be swinging themselves list- 
‘‘lessly from one side to the other, any one would imagine that their houses were 
|\as destitute of provisions as of furniture. if their guests were provided with 
cigars, the Ninas, or young ladies, could not make the smallest objection to 
smoking in their presence, but, as to inhaling the narcotic weed themselves, 
the pernicious custom was by no means so prevalent as among the fair sex 
on the shores of the Pacific. Their poverty was sv great and their estates had 
| lain so long ruined and neglected, that, a present of a few plantains or Bana- 
nas, from the negroes still existing upon the Hacienda. would be received with 
| eyes sparkling with gratitude and satisfaction. Such being the peculiarities 
ef the people, we had n. other resource than that of taking up our quarters in 
jsome posada or tavern, of which, there wes at least one in every seaport. In 
ithese warm latitudes, the table, which is laid out only twice a day extends from 
‘one end of the apartment to the other, and the prices of almost every descrip- 
|\tion of food being immeasureably higher than in the north, no accommodation, 
| |boasting of decency or comfort, can be obtained for less than two dollars per 
\day. for this sum every individual was furnished with a bottle of common 
|Bordeaux wine, both to break ‘ast and dinner, which, of course, it was optional 
with him to drink orleave alone as he might deem proper. In conjunction and 
|jaxtaposition with the imported delicacies, such as baccalao or codfish, from the 
(United States, cheese melted down and fused by the heat, until it very much 
|partook of the delicious taste and odour of tallow candles, ** Sausingers,” 
|'whether manufactured from dog meat or cat meat, I am sorry to say that we 
had no gastronomists to decide, there was the groupel, a beautiful dish, caught 
jonly in the West India seas, hashed turtle, and turtle steakes, strong coffee, and 
\chocolate, rich as cream and thick as porridge. I took notice that, those who 
|had remained long in the country were exceedingly fond of rubbing upon, and 
|mixing with almost every kind of food the podirom which cayenne pepper is 
\manufactured. ‘This pod, when set epon a plate, hase round, ruddy, and 
|somewhat tempting appearance, and a person who had never met with any be- 
‘tore would set them dowu for some small tropical fruit, too insignificant for 
lany particular observation, and yet, too luscious to be resisted. 


On one occasion, a Jonny Newcome, who had had his mouth nearly excoriat- 
‘ed, but, had wit enough to suffer in silence, strongly reccommended the deli- 
‘cious fruit, as he termed i, to 4n unsuspecting neighbour ; who seizing upon 
lone, and masticating it as though it were a beef steak, soon began to experience 
isuch a degree of torture as to drive him almust mtoa state of frenzy. The 
'Spanish name for them is “ Afz,”’ which occasioned a gentleman jocularly to 
jremark, how appropriate was their title, since Ab-iand ah! oh! hadso near 
|an affinity to one another, and might be said to belong to the same family. 


| Atthese ordinaries there would sometimes be assembled from 30 to .40 
guests, many of them Captains of vessels, officers in the army, or navy, clerks 
in counting-houses, and merchants themselves : quite a mixed assemblage, and 
lan ‘‘omnium gatherum” of all kinds, as Keeley the London actor would ex- 
ipress himself. After dioner few resources presented themselves for the remain- 
lider of the evening, except lounging about the thoroughiares, or stalking round 
ithe billiard table. it must be confessed .that, reading does not present the 
isame stimulating attractions in a hot climate, that it does in acold one. It 
was in Puerto Cabello, and amid such scenes as I have begn describing, that I 
‘encountered “spotted Brown,” the man who has formed the hero of so en- 
itertaining a history. 

| This port wasthe nucleus of those wandering and uncertain spirits, who 
were so largely engaged in a system of aggression, which, by some nations, 
jand by Spain, especially, was regarded as falling nothing short of legalized 
jpiracy. The number o! Spanish prizes that were constantly making their ap- 
\pearance must have proved the means of enriching the adventurers .who were 
‘employed in their capture, had it not been for the large proportion that went 
lito the coffers of the Government. It was heart-rending to distinguish among 
them men, who would have been worthy of a more suitable occupation, and a 
lbetter fate. One in particular, who had commanded 4 merchantmap, owned by 
ithe Hon. Wm. Grey, of Boston, and had made séveral voyagesto the main, 
\met with an end as untimely as it was deplorable. A man of an enterprising 
disposition, he had been the first to convey the intelligence of the recognition 
of the independence of Colombia by Great Britain ; and in Lendon had taken 
House on board, for the purpose of firing a salute, which was duly honoured and 
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returned by the forts at La Guayra. Owing to some unfortunate circumstance 
he was shortly afterwards deprived of his command, and he then got himself 
enrolled as a Lieutenant on board of one of the Colombian Privateers, which 
was aboot making a cruise off the coast of Spain and the Straits of Gibraliar 
‘There happened to be another Lieutenant of a turbulent and domineering dis- 
position, and who played a good many of his pranks on shore to the no smail edi-| 
tication of the bystanders. He was colored, and asonof one of the comio- 
dores, but to mention names so late in the day would be unavailing. After 
the vessel had got fairly under way, this man's repeated provocations led, al 
last, to interminable quarrels, until the Captain swore that he could not, and) 
would not endure their bickerings any longer. He intimated to them that if 
they coald not arrange their differences on board, it would be advisable to bring 
the dispute to an issue on shore. It is to be surmised that the discipline on 
board a Colombian Letter of Marque was not so strict as in a regular ship of 
war, and that maddened by liquor, the implacable enemies availed themselves of 
the permission granted by their captain. Early one morning they came in sight 
of a small island, only partially cultivated, and the Captain thinking this a fitting 
opportunity, ordered the vessel to be heaved to for the accommodation of his 
belligerent officers ‘The boat was lowered and rowed to Jand: by agreement 
they were divided by a pocket-handkerchief. ‘They laid hold, one at each ex 
extremity, and both fell apparently dead at the same instant. 17 he com- 
modore’s son was so in reality while the other lingered only afew days, not) 
in any way lamenting his own inevitable decease, but, declaring how willing 
he was to die, now that he had avenged himself, and rid the world of his 
bitterest foe. 
And now let us make a gentle ascent from a privateersman to a regular! 
built man of-war'’s man. It is only just taking along stride from the taflerai! 
of the one into the cabin windows ot the other, we mount the stairs and on the 


quarter deck, pacing to and fro, we behold the redoubtable Captain Maitland, || 


a man whose fame must be familiar to those who are at all conversant with, 
the history of Colombia. He professed to be a relative of Sir Thomas Mait- 
Jand, once governor of Malta, and afterwards Lord High Co.missioner of the 
Ionian Islands. The trick that he played upon the Government will long be 
remembered, so heartily denounced by some, though it was applauded and 
laughed at by others. The Pinchincha, (so named from a high mountain in 
the Andes,) which was the vessel he commanded, and the Boyaca, another 
sloop of war, engaged and captured the Spanish ship of war the Ceres, off the 
island of Cuba. After the action the Pinchincha was ordered to the United 
States to be repaired, and upon his return, Captain M. was accused of having 
drawn down disrespect upon the Colombian flag by leading too wild and riot- 
ous a life in Philadelphia. He was, thereupon, suspended, and the whole of 
the charges were transmitted to Santa Fe de Bogota to undergo the needful 
scrutiny. Nothing was made out of them of any consequence, the only fact) 
that was clearly elicited being that some of the officers had been observed! 
late one evening paying their devoirs to some of the fair though frail denizens 
of what are technically termed tier slips of the theatre. It was about the time| 
of his disgrace that I first met Maitland in Puerto Cabello. nit, 
And bere Jet me notice, en passant, that one principal inducement for naval’ 
men aod prize agentsto fix upon that Port for their location was on account 
of its possessing a mole and a gond inner harbuur, where shipping could ride in 


safety ; whereas, Laguayra is perfectly open and exposed to the buifleiings of | 


the ocean, the breakers always rolling in upon the beach so as to render land-| 
ing both unpleasant and dangerous, and frequently with such force as to make! 
it utterly impossible to reach the shore. Maitland was a rather small, well) 
built man, with exceedingly black and bushy mustachios, and had very little 
to say for himself, but that little was always accompanied by a winning smile 

Sometimes, we used to form a small party and play a rubber of whist. but, it! 
was evident that he was labouring under depression of spirits, occasioned by) 
the manner in which he had been treated. Among the rest, there was an old| 
purser of the ship’s company, who gloried in the name of Andrews, an Irish-! 
man, who enjoyed a continual fl,w of good spirits, was a sort of merry.andrew) 
or merry Andrews ; his services had frequently to be called into requisition to! 
fan up thedrooping nilarity of his messmastes. No sooner was the Pinchincha) 
again commissioned than Maitland decided upon reveage. He made sail for 
Porto Rico, hoisted the Spanish flag over the Colombian, and formally deliver-| 
ed her over tothe Spaniards. It was three or four years after this event that, 
one afternoon, while promenading near che Esplanade of Corfu, (the seat of) 
Government in the Ionian Isiands) { was nearly certain that I recognized in the, 


featires of an officer, in an undress and pantaloons, the former Captain of the! 


Pinchincha, but as he was shorn of his mustachios, as wel! as his beams, and | 


gave me that dubious giance, as though he had done something that he was 
halfashamed of, and did not know how his friends might look upon it, | passed] 
along without taking any further notice. Money that, to use a poetical license, | 
has béen skimmed from the surface of the ocean. though it were the cream of the| 


watery element, and may even be worked up into good yellow and tangible but-| 
ter on the land, somehow or other upon being handied melts away, and trickles) 
from the fingers like salad oil through a leaky barrel. It was ten tu one tha: 
Maitlatid had taken additional umbrage from the arrears of his pay not haring 
been transmitted tohim. Badly as thev were remunerated, afew of the naval 


and military men did manage to scrape enough together to purchase a worn out || 


ségar, coffee, or cocoa estate ; and as they were generally paid in vales or Go- 
vernment paper, which they could not dispoge of without sacrifice, they were 
often glad to take instead, any plantation that might be offered, however much 
out of the way, and though there were not a single negro left toattend to its 
cultivation ; in the hope that at some future day, they would be able to sell 
their property to European speculators. 

Certainly, if we except gambling and cock-fighting, there were but few 
temptations to spend money either in Puerto Cabello or its environs. The only 
house of recreation out of the town was kept by a fat and unwieldy Frenchman 
of the name of Bois. Walking from the gates of the town, and leaving the 
fortifications and batteries behind, a short distance brought us to a street run- 


ning longitudinally with the Fort. ‘This is Callé de la heringa, indicating tha: |! 


an invading army would be ejected through it like water, should they ever pre 
sume te approach the ditch, where a constant supply of the foulest description 
was deposited. Arriving at the end of Callé de la heringa, before ascending into 
the gorges of the mountain, we traverse the plain where so much skirmishing 
was carried on during the period that the Patriots were besieging the town 
This is a low, sandy level, extending about a mile, bounded on the right by the 
sea, and on the left by a large and partially stagnant salt-water lagoon, which 
periodically gives rise to a pestilential fever (calentura.) Numbers were car- 
ried off by this epidemic, particularly strangers who were yet green, and had 
not been climatized. Among many others there were two American gentle- 
men,—brothers, who were supercargoes, and the wife of a native merchant who 
liyed in frong of my residence. I mention this latter circumstance because it 


|\a hundred, may frequently ve fourd stuck fast to one another. 


afforded an opportunity of bearing ocular demonstration to the fact of the coffin 
being filled up with quick lime,—of lime being thrown over the mortal remains 
of the beloved relative, so that ina few hours the body isin a state of com- 
plete decomposition. This is dove to prevent contagion. On the plain, scat- 
tered here and there, were a few old, ruinous houses, the remnants of the 
memorable earthquake of the year 1812. . 

The margin of the lagoon is in the last degree offensive to the olfactory 
nerves, but by pushing off in a light skiff, so ws to overtop the shallows, into 
the middle, this effluvium is, in some measure obviated, and the toil is rewarded 
by picking mangos from the bushes as we row orsail along This is one of the 
peculiar productions of the tropics, and has seldom been done justice to. The 
size of a large pear, with a yellow pulp of about half an inch in thickness sur- 
rounding the stones ; the only drawback is, that the little stringy particles en- 
ter too much between the interstices of the teeth for enjoyment. Here ‘are 
oysters, likewise, growing upon trees; a truism which when published, some 
years ago, by Sir Jno. Mandeville, on his return from Madagascar, was almost 
‘universally discredited, as partaking too nsuch of the marvellous to be believed. 
it was only regretted that he hed not brought some in his portmanteau, that 
his readers might have had an opportunity of swallowing his oysters along with 
his story. But his assertion was found to be incontrovertible The vysters 
were there, and growing as described. in good earnest. They cling together 
in clusters, and, whilst touching and imbibing nutriment fr m the element to 
which they naturally belong, anther portion is firmly fixed to any favouring 
branches that may be bending over, and fiom fifty to sixty or even upwards of 
It is difficult to 
jopen them and they have to be broken with a hammer: and, though a good 
ideal apprecia‘ed by gourmands from the West Indies, in my opinion they are 
worth very Jittle after all. 

Escaping from the nauseous water and sandy plain by a gradual ascent 
along the mountains, after a short ride, which is invariably performed on the 
\backs of mules, no other snimals being so well adspted for ascending and de- 
scending, upon turning the head of your quadruped, a fine view and particu- 
larly so at sunset, of Puerto Cabello, presents itself. The whole scene, with 
its whitewashed houses, has been imagined by many to bear similitude toa 
frying pan, though | rather conjecture that this grand discovery was first made 
by some French or Italian cook who must have regretted that he nad not a 
turtle nor an oméle te Jarge enough to place upon the top, since the heat is 
great enough to bake it. The cactus and the prickly pear spread themselves 
on each side of the road, in every direction. The former is famous for its sa- 
|ponaceous qualities, and before brown soap began to be imported by the box 
jand half box from the United States, the black washerwomen after cutting it 
to pieces, would inake use of it as a substitute. If we meta Creole gentleman 
returning frou some expedition into the interior, he usually saluted us in the 
vernacular language of the country, and ** Como esta Ustéd’’ was no svoner 
uttered on one side than *: Para servir 4 Ustéd” was responded on the other ; 
jtaking care to contract no debts, not even of civility, as we wended on our 


j|way. But the commoner class of people, viz. those who were elevated upon 


jackasses, would politely touch their sombreros, and bestow upon us a hasty 
caballero.”” Now, here we confess that we were at fault, and in something 
of a quandary: not knowing exactly what return to make without infringing 
jupon etiquette or breaking through the rules of good breeding. The literal 
itranslation of the Spanish word caballero I take to be this: Caballo means a 
jhorse, and consequently caoallero a gentleman who rides on horseback. Now, 
ihere wes a man that was riding an ass! What reply could be made or 
|what was to be done! It was settled that we should lose n0 time in institut- 
ung enquiries and getting the requisite explanation Our consciences, how- 
jever, were set perfectly at ease, when we were assured that since the revolu- 
tion every map that wears a pair of breeches isa gentleman, and that conse- 
quently asses were upon just as respectable a footing as horses. 

| Well, after regaling ourselves with another prospect of the frying pan, a 
little more than a mile and a half and we were at San Estevans, the welcome 
(mansion 0: Mons Bois. Havirg, for the last three hours, been trave ling be- 
|ween two frying pans, it is not surprising that one stimulant before and another 
behind had made us hungry : but the frying pan of Monsr. Bois prevailed ; we 
‘left the rest entirely to his management and cookery, and ordered his mucha- 
jcho to give some malojo to our animals. Beg built with a portico in front, 
land standing deep in the recesses of a mountain, in the bosom of rocks and 
|trees, here was little to amuse the vision, though there was something to re- 
gale the senses in a cooling stream that wound its devious course through a 
lravine not far removed. lew, except those who have resided within ten de- 


| 


grees of the equator, can be perfectly aware of the luxury of a thorough ab- 
jlution when the sun Js at its meridan, in these warm latitudes. And, for those 


|!who have an antipathy to water, to recline upon a rock that forms an abutment 


ito the stream, while their cv.ipanions are dashing calavashes full at one an- 
lother, to read a newspaper or book, smoke a cigar or mix a glass of lemonade 
jtrem the citrons that grow around, and appear to be indigenous to the soil ; 
and while screened and protected by the foliage to feel the heat of the sun 
\without being pierced to the marrow by its rays, is a happiness and an allevi- 
ation, if not of the first order, at all events of the second.—( To be continued.) 


MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN’ 
PART XV.—[ Continued } 

One of my first acts, after arranging the preliminary busines of office, was 
to make a flying tourthrough Ulster. I was astonished at its beauty. Even 
after being familiar with the loveliness of the English landscape, | was in a 
state of continued surprise at the variety, richness, and singularity of nature 
in the northern counties. Muuntaiv, lake, magnificent bay, and broad river, 
followed each other in noble and unceasing succession. I was still more 
struck with the skill and good fortune, by which the people had contrived to 
combine the industry of manufactures with the life of the fields ; a problem 
which England herself had failed to solve. But, most of all, I was attracted 
by the independent air, and handsome and vigorous appearance of the people ; 
almost every man wasa proprietor, and had the look which proprietorship 
alone can give. I found books im almost every cottage, decency of dress 
every where, and among the higher orders frequent elegance and accom- 
iplishment. The women were cultivated and intelligent ; the men, spirited 
land enquiring. But the polities of France bad made their way through a 
large portion of the province, and the glories of a republic ‘ loomed 
large” before the popular eye. As it was my purpose to see all that I 
lcould with my own eyes, I mingled largely fin society, made no distinction 
between honourable men of different political creeds, enjoyed to-day the 
jstag-hunt and claret of the noble Whig, and to-morrow the stag-hunt 
me claret of the noble Tory, listened to all, laughed with all, and learned 

mething from all. The English aristocrat, especially if he holds high offj- 
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4 cial place, once haunted the imaginations of the Irish of all conditious, likewn 


incarnation of an Indian deity—all fierceness and frigidity ; and it must be 
ack nowledged that the general order of viceroys and secretaries had not ten- 
ded much to remove the conception They were chiefly men of advanced life, 
with their habits formed by intercourse with the most exclusive class in exist-, 
tence, the English peerage, or rendered rigid by the dry formalities of official 
life. But | was young, had seen a good deal of that rough work of the world 
which gives pliancy, if not polish, to all characters; and | was, besides, really 
delighted with the animation, pleasantry, and winning kindness which exhibited 
themselves every where round me. I was half a son of Ireland already, and I 
regarded the recognition as the pledge of my success. 

** Do you know,” said one of the most influential and accomplished noble- 
men ofthecountry to me, one day at his sumptuous table—‘ how many of 
the lords-liewtenant do you think have left a popular recollection behind 
them?” 

I professed my igforance, but enumerated some names remarkable for in- 
telligence and vigour of administration. 


whip. He had drat out another pistol in afi instant, which the blow luckily 
dashed out of his hand. No words passed between us, but I bounded on him 
to seize him. He slipped away from my grasp, and, striking in the spur, gal- 
loped madly forward, I in pursuit. The twilight had now deepened, and he 
plunged into a lane boonded on both sides by steep hedges, and which, from 
some former hunting in this quarter, | knew to be a cul de sac. This doubled 
my determination to make myself master of the assassin ; and even in the hurry 
of the moment I formed some conception of my having seen his face before, 
and that the attempt to put me out of the way was connected, in some way or 
other, with public affairs. This question was soon decided. He reached the 


\jend of the lane, which was shut in with a wall of aboot the height ofa man. 


His horse shied at the obstacle The rider, with an oath and a desperate ex- 
ertion, pusbed him to it again. I was now within a few yards of him, and ar- 
irived just in time to see the animal make a convulsive spring, touch with his 
hind feet on the top of the wall, and rollover. My Irish borse cleared it in the 
jaative style, and | found my enemy crusned under his hunter, and evidently in 
the pangs of death. He had been flung on a heap of stones, and the weight of 


** Oh,” said my entertainer, ‘* that was not the question! Great statesmen jthe falling horse had broke his spine. [ poured some brandy down his throat, 
and showy governors, capital rulers of ;the country and bold managers of our |relieved him from the incumbrance of the hunter—attempted to give him hope 
factions, we have had in sufficient succession, but I speak of the faculty of||—but he told me that it was useless; that he felt death comins on, and that 
being remembered ; the talent of making a public impression : the power of, { was the last man who should wish him tolive, “ as he had pledged himselfto 
escaping that national oblivion into which mere official services, Jet them be jmy extinction.’”’ For awhile, his recollections were wild, and. he talked of 
of what magnitude they may, inevitably drop when their performer has disap- jeveuts in France and Spain, where he seemed to have done some deeds which 
peared. Well, then, I shall tell you. Two, and no more.” | affected him with peculiar horror in the prospect of dissolution But, after a 

I begged to know the names of those “ discoverers of the grand secret, the! brief period of those terrible disclosures, his pains totally ceased, his mind 
philosopher's stone of popularity,” the alchemists who had power to fix the,\grew clear ; and he acknowledged that he was one of the leading agents or a 
floating essence of the Irish mind ! jNational Conspiracy to republicanize Ireland. ‘“ You are too kind,” said he to 

“ Chesterfield and Townshend. Chesterfield, regarded asa fop in England, |me, “ to one who now sees the madness of the design, and 1s sensible of the 
was a daring, steady, and subtle governor of the unruly spirits of Ireland, io one guilt of taking away the lives of honourable men."’ A lapse of weakness here 
of the most hazardous periods That the throne of the Brunswicks did not see |tied his tongue ; aod I brought him a draught of water from a spring which 
an Irish revolt at the moment when it saw a Scottish invasion, was the,\gurgled besidethe wall. He thanked me, and proceeded to say, that my 
service of Chesterfield. But he ruled not by his wisdom, but by his wit |" character for vigilance aud activity had alarmed the principal conspirators, 
He broke down faction by bon-mots; he extinguished conspiracy by),and that he, thinking all crimes meritorious in a popular cause, had resolved 
passing compliments ; he administered the sternest |aw with the most polished to signalize the commencement of his services, by putting the English s»creta- 
smile ; and cut down rebellion by quotations from La Fontaine, and calembourgs \ty to death on the first occasion.” For this purpose,{ he had followed my 
from Scarron. But with these fortunate pleasantries he combined public and steps for some time in the metropolis, but without finding a fit opportunity, 
solid services. He threw a large portion of the crown lands in the neighbour- | The intelligence of my hunting days in the north gave him renewed expecta; 
hood of the capital into a park for the recreation of the citizens, and thus gave |tions, and he bad followed me in various disguises ; had been present at dir- 
one of the earliest and most munificent examples of regard for the health and jaers and balls, where I was the principal guest; hed even frequently con- 
enjoyment of the people ; a more enduring monument of his statesmanship |versed with me on public and foreign topics ; in fact, had haunted me with a 
could not have been offered to the gratitude of the country.” |jcase of pistols constantly in his bosom ; yet had never been able to find the 

Of the Marquis Townshend I had heard asa gallant soldier, and a stirring |"8® Opportunity of depatching me without eclat. He had, at last, determined 
viceroy, but I still had to learn the source of his popularity. « ||to give up the object as altogether hopeless ; and had already prepared to act 

‘Townshend was one of those singular men who possess faculties of which /9 4 boider scale by heading open rebellion, when he heard of my intending 
they have no knowledge, until the moment when they become necessary. He|| hunton this day. It wasto be his lastexperiment; “and how rejoiced I 


began life asa soldier, and finished his soldiership in the most brilliant victory |*™," Said he, * that it has failed!” He now remained for a while in appa- 
of his day—the battle of Quebec. On his appointment to the viceroyalty,||f€at meditation, and then suddenly raising himself on his hand, said, in a full 
o th anly tone—** One thing I still can do in this world, if & may not be too 


he found his government a nothing; a government faction superseding the jand a 
governor, out te opposition faction PR a9: the people. He now, for the late. Leave me bere ; I must die; go back in haste to your friends, and tell 
first time, became politician. He resolved to crush both, and he succeeded ||'hem to prepare either to fly or defend their lives. ‘This is the night appoin‘- 
He treated the government faction in Ireland with contumely, and he treated, ed for the breaking out of the insurrection. Fifty thousand men are already 
the opposition with contempt. Both were indignant; he laughed at both, ;4rmed in the mountains, and ready for signal to march on the principal towns. 
and treated them with still more scorn. Both were astonished—the govern-|| The few troops in the country are to be made prisoners in their barracks. The 
ment faction intrigued against him in England, the opposition threatened im-||S°Verument stores are to be divided among the people. Before twelve hours 
peachment. He defied them still more haughtily. They now found that he||4Fe over we shal] have a force ofa hundred thousand men on fvot; and a re- 
was not to be shaken, and both submitted. The nation*joined him, was pa-) public will be proclaimed. 
cified, grew in vigour, as it acquired tranquillity ; and here you have the secret}; The intelligence was startling, but not wholly unexpected. I demanded the 
of all the privileges which Ireland has obtained. ‘Townshend performed only||/names of the leaders ; but on this headhe refused to make any answer. I[ 
on a smaller sca e, the same national service which Pitt performed on a Jargerone. | jnext enquired, whether the rebel directory had any hope of assistance from the 
He took the people out of the hands of aristocracy, broke up the league of opu-||Contivent. ‘ That | can fully answer,’’ said he, now almost at his Jast gasp. 
lence and power, and gave the island that popular freedom which the great min-|| “1 myself was the negotiator. It is but a month since! was in Paris. The 
ister of England gave to the empire. For this the name of Townshend lives) government agreed to send seven sail of the line, with ten thousand troops, and 
among us still. His bo'd satires are recorded, his gallant bearing is remem-|/tioche, the favorite general of the republic, to the north ; or, in case of unex- 
bered, his passing pleasantries have become a portion of the national wit, and |pected obstacles, to the south of Ireland. I have been RH out for their 
his rough but effectual services are among the memorials of our independence) |tiag from hour to hour.” The man sank back on the ground. prepared to 
as a people.”’ |jrun for help, if there were any to be found in that desolate place. He grasped 
The evening of this hospitable day concluded with a ball to the neighbouring lay hand ; his was icy. ‘ No,” said he, * J must now be left alone ; I am dy- 
families, and all was graceful and animated enjoyment. My host had travelled, |ing, and] am not sorry todie. I am free from your blood, and I shall not 
much in early life, and had brought home some fine pictures and valuable |share in the horrors which | see athand. Men in health, and men dying think 
sculptures. He was an accomplished classical scholar—a quality which I |differently of those things. Farewell!" He gave my hand a convulsive clasp, 
found in some degree fashionable among the leading personages of the time,|jand expired. 
and which unquestionably added much to the high tone of conversation among}; My situation was an anxiousone. Night had fallen, and the hour was full 
the parliamentary circles. In hismagnificent mansion an artist might have of peril to those whom | had left behind; it was even possible that the insur- 
found studies, a scholar learn’ng, a pbisosopher wisdom, anda man of the rection might have already broken out. Sounds, which seemed to me, in the 
world all the charins of polished life. How soon, and how fearfully, were |stillness of the hour, to be the s®gnals of the peasantry—the echoes of horns, 
they all to bo extinguished! How bitterly were all who honoured and es-|jand trampling of bodies of borse—began to rise wpon the gust, and yet I was 
-teemed that generous and highly-gifted nobleman, to feel what shadows ve pavilling to leave my unfortgnate victim on the ground. A length a loud 
are, and what shadows we,pursae ! _ j/shout, and the firing of musketry on the skirts of the wood, awoke Ine toa 
Our mornings were chiefly speft in hunting over the fine landscape which lsense of the real danger of my siteation. 1 forced my way through the thick- 
spread, in all the various beauty of vegetation, within view of the mansion. ets, and saw a skirmish between a large mass of armed men, and a-picket of 
On one of those days the attention of the field was caught by the fierce riding jtroops in a village on the bordersof the wood. ‘There was now no time to be 
of a singular looking man, scarcely above the peasant in his general appearance, | jlost. | returned to the spot where the body lay, placéd my hand on its fore 
and yet mounted on one of the finest English horses that I had ever seen. |bead, to ascertain whether any remnant of life lingered there ; found all cold ; 
He rode at every thing, managed his horse with practised skill, and soon be-|jand, remounting my horse, wound my dreary and difficult way back to the 
came an object of general emulation. ‘To “ ride up” to the “ wild horseman,” mansion. 
was found to be a task not easily accomplished, and at Jength all wasa trial; To my surprise, J found the windows blazing with lights, carriages arriving, 
of speed with this dashing exhibitor. A glance which, when on the point of aqou sem sig} pey yo sudis pus 
one of his most desperate leaps, he threw back at me, seemed to be a kind of jtainer's birthday, and that the whole circle of the neighbouring nobles gud gen- 
challenge, and | rushed on at speed. ‘The Irish hunter 1s matchless at “* top-litlemen hai beeo for the last month invited. There were to,be private theatri - 
a stone walls, but his practice has not laio much among rivers, and the |cals, followed by a ball and supper. The whole country continued to pour in. 
nglish horse is sometimes his master at the deep and rapid streams which, |Full of my disastrous intelligence, my first enquiry was for the noble host ; 
running between crumbling banks, are perhaps the severest trials to both horse |ne was not to beseen. | was at length informed under the seal of secrecy by 
and rider. The majority of the hunt pulled up at the edge of one of those, ‘his secretary, that some information of popular movements within a few miles, 
formidable chasms, and [| was by no means unwilling to follow their example ; |haying been conveyed.to him late in the day, he had put himself at the head 
but the look of the strange rider had a sneer along with it, which put me on)'of a squadron of his yeomanry to ascertain the nature of the distafbance, and 
my mettle, and I dashed after him. The hounds had scrambled through, and |/as it was then too late to countermand the invitations to the ball, had given 
we rode nearly abreast through a broken country, that mixture of bog and firm) |strict order that the cause of his absence, should be concealed, ‘and that the 
ground which occurs frequently in newly cleared land, and over which nothing) /entertainments should go on as if he were present. 
but the inost powerfal sinews can make way. We had now left every one be-'| Agreeing that this was the wisest thing which could be done, to avoid un- 
ind us, were struggling on tarough the dimness of a hazy day, sinking into; |necessary alarm, which paralyses action beforehand, and renders all ridiculous 
twilight. Soddenly my mysterious rival turned his horse full upon me, and to |after, | seldom felt it more difficult to play my part than en this occasion. As a 
my utter amazement discharged a pistol at my head. The discharge was 80 minister, any thing in the shape of solicitude on my part, was sure to be magni- 
close that I escaped only by the swerving of my horse at the flash. I felt my |fied into actual disaster, and I was forced to keep an unembarrassed counte- 
ace burn, and in the impulse of the pain made a blind blow at him with my) e, I immediately sevt out servants in every direction ‘to bring intelligence 
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of the actual state of affairs, and above all, to ascertain what had detained followed by the discharge of musketry and the clashing of pikes. All rushed 

their master. Though all this was dune with the utmost secrecy, # was im- to the windows, and we saw the hills in a blaze with fires, and the demesne 
ossible to suppress the growing impression that something extraordinary must crowded with the armed thousands of the insurrection. 

one occurred, to withdraw from his own hospitable roof, aud so long detain, 


the lord of the mansion, distinguished as he was for the most polished courtesy 


As the hour waned, the enquiries became more urgent, the dance languished, 
and the showy crowd forming into groups, and wandering through the saloons, | 
or gathered to the windows, hed evidently lost all the sgirit of festivity Part Continued.) 
my astonishment, strong opinions began to find utierance, and | discovered) 30th. Made a short march to-day, exainining the country for some distance 


that his lordship, in his general and lofty disregard of the shades of popular 
sentiment, had among his guests some individuals whose rank and wealth had 
not preserved them from the taint of republicanism. As it was not my pur- 
pose to make a bali-room the scene of a political squabble, and as | felt it due 


to my official position to avoidany unnecessary entanglement in the obscuse ito the height of five hundred feet. from its pecaliar cone-like form attracted 


follies of provincial partizanship, I first tied to laugh down the topic. Buta 
young orator, a handsome and fluent enthusiast, recently returned trom a con 
tinental excursion, gave so stirring a picture of the glories of Irench inde- 


pendence, and the glittering advantage which must accrue to ali countries fol- the Huzzarehjat. The khaus tried to pursuade me against the undertaking, 


lowing the example, that | was forced to stand on iny defence. ‘Ine gallani 
republican was not to be repelied ; he poured vut upon me, as he warmed with 
the theme, so vast a catalogue of public injuries, in language so menacing, yet 
so eloquent, that! was forced to ask whether I was standing in the midst ot a 
Jacobin club—whether his object was actually tu esiablisn a democracy, to go 


vern by the guillotine, to close up the churches, and mscribe the tombs with— |zareh country, and | am strongly incli.ed to think both couvtries must have be- 


death is an eternal sleep ; to swear to the extinction of monarchy, and pro- 
claim universal war. Ourdispute had now attracted general notice. He an 
swered with still more vehement and elaborate detail. I had evidently the 
majority on my side, but some few adhered to him, and those, too, men ol con- 


| MAJOR LYNCH’S JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE 
AMONG THE GHiLZIES IN 1839-40. 


on the left of the road. Jt ix but Initle cultivated, and its natural advantages 
‘are almost totally undeveloped. Towards the mountains which from the 
‘southern boundary ofthe valley of the Turouck, are a nomber of insolated 
‘moonds ; one of them, which is higher than the rest, and rises from the plain 


‘my attention, and on expressing a wish to ride to the top of 1, one of the, men 
who accompanied me in my tour into the Huzzareh country whispered 10 me 
to go on, for that I should see on the top much finer things than I had seen in 


saying that imy horse would most certainly get burt, ifnot myself. | persisted, 
however ; and on reaching the top, the man whe had spoken to me at the base 
of the mound took me, before any one could get up, to a large r.ck of black 
trap, forming a kind of altar, and on the smooth side of which, fronting the 
least, are cut figures similar to the figures I copigd from the rocks in the Huz- 


longed to a race of men who worshipped these animals, and doubtless 
‘chose these high and conspicuous spots for their places of worship. 
|The mount or invund is called Kata Zoor, which, translated, means black 
\dog. 


sequence, and obvious determination. | On reaching my camp, I was visited by one of the minor chiefs of this part 
‘The ladies shrank affrighted, as the contest grew more angry ; and the of iqy di tnct, who has charge of my dauk (post) He is a very fine man, 
usual and unhappy result of political discussion in Ireland, ao exchange Of !and ‘y said to be as brave as a lion. He commanded a body of caval:y in the 
cards, was about to take place, when one of the servants brought me a small pattle of Tazee, when the Ghilzies were defeated by our troops, under the 
packet of papers which had been found onthe body of the assassin. Glanciug’|command of Captain Anderson. He received a grape-shot wouud when ebarg- 
over them, | saw a list of the leaders of the insurrection, and the first name ‘ing the guns, which shattered his arm in a most shocking manner ; but, strange 
in the paper that of iny antagonist. | crushed the document in my hand, and |i gay, it is perfectly healihy in colour, although the bone is broken into sever- 
beckoned himto a window. ‘There, alone, and out of hearing of the guests, !4) pieces. Jt con never possibly be of any use to bim, still he appears to in- 
who, however, followed us anxiously with their eyes, 1 charged aim with his ldulge in a Lope that | may be able to put him in the way of having some of 
guilt He denied it fiercely. I gave him five minutes to consider whether he |:he small pieces of the bone, which are making their way out, and give him 
would confess or abide the consequences. His countenance visibly exhibited grea pain, renoved. It is perfectly wonderful how these abstemious people re- 
the perturbations of his mind ; he turned pale and red alternately, shuddered, cover frow their wounds. A European, with such an arm, would have died of 
then braced himself up with desperate resolution, and finally euded by denying jocy-jaw long ago. 1 recommended hm to accompany me to Candehar, and 
and defying every thing. 1t was notin my nature to press upon this moment* char } would get a doctor to do all that surgical skill could dojorhim. He 
of agony ; but telling him, that nothimg but compassion prevented my ordering went away much pleased, and promised to visit me in Candahar. 
his arrest on the spot, | again warned him to make his peace im time withthe!)  Qne of my intelligence men arrive) to-day, and informs me that the sons 
government, by a solemn abjurationof his design. ‘lof Dost Mahomed have taken refuge with a Ghilzie chief of the name of Mater 
I have the whole scene before mestill. This inan was destined to a memor-'|Moosa, a man who gave ns some trouble when we first entered this country 
able and melancholy fate. 1 never remember a countenance more expressive jand who, it would ap.ear, is now favouring the cause of our enemies notwith- 
of intellectual refinement ; bat taere was a look of strange and feverish rest-'|standing he has been kindly treated by the king and the envoy. My authority 
leseness in his large grey eye, almost ominous of his future career. ie was 'states that the said chief has written to the Gooroo to join him, but the Gooroo 
still young, though he had already gone through vicissitudes enough to darken |has returned the following answer to his letter :— When I was in the moun- 
the longest life He had been, a jew yeurs before, called to the bar, the fa |tains a renegade, you would give me no assistance, and contented ycurself 
yourite profession of the Irish gentry, where he had exhibited talents of a re- ‘ae the pay you received from the Faringees, and now that | have given my 
markable order; but an impatience of the slow success of this profession drove|/hand to them, and eat their salt, pray excuse me.’ | have, in consequence, 
him to the hazards of political change. Hehad marned, and this increased! written him a letter approving of his fidelity, and requesting him te send me 
his difficulties, until party came athwart him with its promises of boundless |Mater Moosa's letter. 
honour and rapid forione. His sanguine nature embraced the temptation at'} 4h November. Arrived at Killat-e-Gulzie, aud encamped close to the 
once ; but the parliamentary opposition was too deliberate and too ingid for }mound, about the most remarkable feature io this country, and form- 
his boiling blood ; he plunged iato the deeper and wilder region of conspiracy,|jed by nature to be one of the strongest positions in Asia for a small 
took the lead, which isso soon assigned to the brilliant and the bold, and be-' force. 
came the soul of the tremendous faction which was ready to prociaim the se-'! The minor chiefs who have been made acquainted with my intention toleave 
paration of the empire. _ ||their country for the winter, are flocking in from all directions to pay their res- 
He had but now returned from France, with a commission in the army of the|!pects to me. Small partics of horse have been approaching from different di- 
Republic, and a plan agreed on with the Directory for the mvasion of lreland ;}| rections all day. much to the »nnoyance of the Said's feelings, who imagines 
but these were discoveries to bemade hereafter On this night | saw nothing'| they are not coming for any good purpose. 
but a gallant enthusiast, filled with classic recollections, inflamed with the ar i 6th. Sultan Mabomed Khan, witha number of his brothers, and a large par- 
dour of early life, and deluded by the dreams of political perfection My sense |'ty of horse, joined iny camp to make arrangements for the peace of the coun- 
of the utter ruin which he was preparing for himself was so surong vhat | press-||try during my absence at Candahar. The many petty feuds and quarrels which 
ed him from point to point, until he was forced to take refuge m flight, #nd,|/existed amongst the different sinall tribes became « watier for our serious con- 
rushing from me, burst opeu a door which led to the demesne. While J paused |sideration ‘The kh n said he had ordered all he minor chiefs to be in atten- 
not unwilling to give him she opportunity to escape, | heard a wild burst ot'!dance, and that nu:nbers of them had arrived, and with my assistance he hoped 
wailing, and a confusion of voices outside. Ja the next moment, | saw the'\to be able to settle some of the many disputes which unfortunately existed 
fugitive return, with a tottering step, a bloodless countenance, and a look o ‘lamongst them; that to settle them all would be an endless task. * It would be,” 
horror. Without a word, he pointed to the door ; 4 followed the direction,|!said the wily khan in the presence of the minor chefs, “as difficult a job as to pick 
and saw what might well justly his feelings.* The troop of yeomanry had been | from a numid (a peace of felt) t.e different hairs of which it is composed;” but in- 
attacked on their retarn irom patrolling the country ; an ambuscade had been |shalla we must arrange matters in a satisfactory manner, so that our enemies 
laid forthem by a large force of the maurgents, i one of the arrow roads! |the Dooranees may have a cause given them, by any little iniernal brawls in 
which bordered the dutic os, ood where, trom.its vicinity, they had imagined jour snail tribes, tu say to the sahib, when m Canffadar, that we are yagee (in 
themselves secure... Ax they moved down this detile with thee noble com- 'rebellion). However, the more we entered into this really difficult job, the 
mandant at their head, a heavy fire of musketry assailed them from both sides ;'|aore apparent it became that nothing definite could be done, for it tended only 


‘taken a desperate revenge, clearedthe road, and had now brought the dead) 


ample of every high-tened quality, and which his fate was now to turn intoa) ap, ¥ ined | 
|\me that the Gooroo is quiet, and well-contented with his fate. The khan pro- 


‘sofaon which the body was laid, with all the varieties of sorrow and strong) 


and as the assailants were unapproachable, they had no resource but to gallop 
on But they had no sooner reached the wider part of the road, than they jound) 
themselves fired on again from behind a barricade of carts and waggons drawn 
across the road. The affairnow seemed desperate ; the muzzles of the mus-) 
kets almost touched their breasts, and every shot teld. Their pistols could, 
only keep up.a random fire, and their sabres were wholly useless. They were! 
now falling aR RH and fast, when. the earl ordered them to charge the in- 
surgents in front, and force their way over the barricade at all risks. He 
bravely led the way, and they burst through under a volley from the rebels. Al 
ball fatally struck bim as he wasin the act of cheering on his men, and he drop-) 
ped dead from his horse without a groan. The troop, furious at their loss, had) 


body of their lord to that mansion, where he had so Jong presided as the ex-| 


scene of terror and woe. 

The melancholy tidings could not now be suppressed, and the ball room was) 
filled with screams and faintings. The corpse was brought in, borne on the; 
arms of the yoemanry, most of them wounded, and looking ghastly from loss) 
of blood and the agitation of the encounter. The guests crowded round the 


emotion conceivable, under the loss of acommon and honoured friend. Tears, 
fell down many a manly cheek ; sobs were heard on every side, mingled with, 
outcries of indignation against the rebellious spirit by which so deep a calamity 


to open sores that had been in some degree closed by lapse of time, and even 
the khans feared every moment that swords would be drawn by the chiefs, and 
the law taken into their own hands—so that we had a private interview, and 
decided that as all the minor chiefs had not yet made their appearance, it 
would be impossible to come to any settlement for the present, but that on my 
return all should be amicably settled. This proposition, after some little per- 
suasion on the part of the khans, was acceded to, and shortly afierwards a good 
fea 't was laid before the belligerents, and sheep after sheep appeared to vanish 
with most astonishing rapidity. About sunset, Sultan Mahomed took bis leave 
to visit a young lady m the neighbourhood to whom he is engaged to be married 
in a short time, and whose wedding-dress 1 have agreed to send him from Can- 
dahar. He has given orders to his brothers, to accompany me to that city to 
pay their obeisance to the prince. 

7th. Meeralum Khan, with twenty horsemen, joined my camp He informs 


ceeds with me to-morrow to Candahar to pay his respects to the prince, and get 
some money due to him by the Candahar government. 

8th. Resumed my march on Canhadar, which city I reached on the 14th. 
As we approached near to its walls, my Ghilzie followers loaded their match- 
locks with blank cartridge, and suddenly parties of twos and threes would gai- 
lop out from the main body, and commence a sham fight, discharging their mus- 
kets at each oiher, and performing the favourite equestrian exercise of the Aff- 
ghans, called “spurloobazee.” 1 advanced at the head of this wild cavalcade, 
and entering the gate, told the sentry to allow it to pass, whic he appeared 


had been produced. But all other considerations were quickly absorbed in the 
sense of general danger. A tremendous show was heard round the mansion, 


yery unwilling to do, for its appearance was anything but peaceable or ciyiliged - 
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and the warlike bearing of my wild companions contrasted strongly with the, and must only try and make the best of a bad business, and endeavour 
clean end feminine appearance of the citizens, who had never before witnessed .0 get the envoy to release the unfortunate captives, whose friends will 
the appearance of such a host of Ghilzies, except when assem ed forthe pur-| n0 longer place confidence in me: indeed it is not very difficult to foresee 
The prince has kindly given me the use |that most lamentable results will long make it too apparent to the au- 
this wholesale seizure of men, women, and children, in 


pose of rapine or bloodshed. 
of a large house for the khans to reside in, and | have diected that alj thorities, that 
the good things in the city shall be provided liberally for their entertain- the territory of a friendly state. and through the mtervention of the authorities 
ment. | of that state, cannot pass off without strong opposition on the part of their 
My friend Major Rawlinson, politica! agent, has kindly given me a suite of, ‘riends in this country, who will allow their wild nature to get the better of 
the wildest||them, and appear again in open rebellion All this comes upon us, too, when 
and most reckless fellows in Affghanistan—{! may say, during that period alo.) rebellion is showing itself in every direction: the Dooranees to the westward 
gether at their mercy—I «im in a fair way of enjoying a little repose during the are ali in open war against the government ; affairs at Herat are in a precari- 
win'er moaths in this delightful city. ous state ; the Balooches fighting our treops daily ; and the Kohistan of Ca- 


20th November. The merchants of Candahar have sent me a very flatter- boo! by no weans in a settled state; with all thison our hands, we must needs 
hilzie friends who have been behaving so well: there 


apartments ;—so that after five months of ‘oil and trouble, with 


ing testimonial of their gratitude for the protection they have received during|/Wege war with our G 
the last few mouths in carrying on their traffic betseen this city and Ca-| appears a kind of fatality hanging over us in this country, and it is difficalt to 
bool ; it is worthy of a place in this journal, so [ shal! not hesitate to re-||\0 conjecture ta what extent our cause may be injared by such conduct. 
cord it ia its literal shape. it is seaied by all the influential! merchunts of this)) Nadur Sha when he congvered this country. obliged whole tribes to emi- 
city :— grate to different parts of his newly conquered domimions ; some he sent to 
‘* We, whose seals are hereunto annexed, do declare that within the last ‘ve! anks of the Oxus, others to Persia ; and the Ghilzies having proved them- 
corresponding with| selves very troublesome to lim, numbers of the Hotuk tribe were sent into 


the month of February, 1841, that Catlas and travellers, proceeding from/'eaile ; any the ery now is that the English are going to follow Nadur’s exam- 


Candahar tu Cabool, aud from Cabool to Candahar, have experienced no Joss 
nor have they in any way been molesie | between the halting places of Mookoor) Ist Jan. | have succeeded in prevailing on the envoy to allow the women 


and Julduk ; they have passed to and from the above statio. s with the greates and children recently ordered to India, to return to Jelialabad, with @ promise 
ease and safety, and we have in consequence experienced no loss from thieves) that they shall be ultimately sent to theirown country, if the tribes keep quiet. 
and ill-disposed people, not as before when, from fear of thieves and highway Abdvo! Rahmon Khan, with other influential men, have been exiled, so that 
robbers, we were unable to carry on our trade We are now i d bied to the all the harm has been done, aud the Ghilzies say, in answer to my exhorta- 
protection of the British government forthe safety and protection we enjoy in| Wons to stay quiet for a time, and all will be right, that they have, given up 
pursuing our mercantile occupations ; and not only we who have sealed this all hope ofever seeing their friends, and thatas for their women, they make 
document, but the whole body of mercha ts in this country must ever coutinue| them a present to the English ; they amount to the numberof thirty-eight, of 
to pray for the stability a d welfare of the British government for relieving bigh and low degree. 

us from the dangers we have hitherto been subject to on the road before alluded 7th. Sold my favorite charger to Capt. Jackson, for £100, and circulated a 
to. May God for ever protect tuis powerful government, ‘hat we may continue list of all my valuables, it being now my determination to leave the country 
to pursue our trade with safety, and inay he not fessen the k nd.uess aud pro- as soon as | can conveniently do so; for | aim quite confideat that all my en- 
tection we now experience from all English gentlemen, tha! we, viprotected deavours to keep my district as it has hitherto been, will prove froitless , but 
and unoffending merchants, may carry on our trade with safety, ease and com-,,{ am advised by my friends to remain, and du what! can during the present 
fort in our journeys through the Ghilzie country without fear of being plunder- /ansettled state of the country 

ed or harmed by this tribe. We now come and go in their country in yreatest|| Sth february. The intrigues of Yar Mahomed Khan (Wuzzeer) Prime 
safety. We come to our journey’s end with ease and comfort, without hav | Minister of Herat, have been discovered tty Major Todd, whose letters re- 
ing the slightest fear of loss to our property on the road. We never think of|\ceived to-day are anything but satisfactory ; he contemplates a tourney to 
such a thing as a thief or a robber on the road, not as before, when, from fear!|this country. 

of the Ghilzies travelling through their country, was prevented. Thanks be 10th. Ukhter Khan, a Dooranee chief to the westward, who has beeu in re- 
tu God, such is not the case now, and our Cafilas pass with the greatest|/bel.ion some time, and was defeated by our troops not many days ago, is again 
In conclusion, we shail 1ever cease to return thanks to God),collecting his followers for another fight, thus proving that the Affghans are 


ple—it certainly Jooks something uke it- 


safety. 
for having placed us under the protection of sech a powerful and just govern (only defeated to return again with double strength to the field 
ment.”’ |, 15th, Our letters from Herat report the departure from that city, of Ma- 


25th. My mornings are generally devoted to receiving visits from different ||jor Todd and his party. | am very sorry, indeed, on his account, for the 
Dooranee khans, ou which occasions my Ghilzie friends invariably form a part, failure of his mission, which has been kept up at aconsiderable expense to the 
of the muglis (assembly). To-day | amused the company with a few chemi-| government ; he is an active and intelligent officer, and will, doubtless, now 
cal lectures, and by way of elucidation, showed them one or two experiments, haveto bear rhe weight of all the responsibility of leaving, and even going to 
which astonished them nota little. ‘The Affghans, in common with almost all’ that centre of intrigue in these countries. It is, however. a crisis that we 
Asiatics, believe that some individuals are gifted with a power by which they |have all been lookmwmg forward to for some months 
can turn herbs into gold. | was asked by one &i the khans whether I could de; The Siad who has recent y, by-the-bye, taken to himself a wife, and appears 
so, | told them J could tura liquid into silver, as | would presently show them ; dressed in the heigh« of the fashions of this city, reports to me to-day, that a 
and taking from the mantelpiece a wine-glass, in which 1 had previously dis- poor peasant | brought with me from the Ghilzie country, to look after my 
solved a small portion of silver by means of muriatic acid, ] took from the, cows, is lying dead im the stable, he having expired during the night of small 
tire a piece of cuarcoal and dropped the solution on it, when the acid imme- pox | was very much annoyed with the Siad for not having informed me of 
diately vanished, leaving the small white silver on the coal ; there was a smali bis illness; but really these people care so little about their fellow creatures, 
portion of copper ia tae silver when deposited in the glass, so that the li-||that a circometance of this nature is thought nothing of. 1 have directed that 
quid bad a greenish tinge, and :be khans, at once astonished and delighted at )ae be buried in the most decent manner possible, at my expense. His coffin 
what they had seen, swore that [ had pussessivn of the Elim e-Keemea; and/will be not a wooden one as in Europe, but a long sheet covered with extracts 
looking at each other, they one and all saudd—* No wonder the English have) |from the Alceran in Cufie characters Mhey are maoofactured, or rather stamp- 
so much gold and silver.’ All I could say now to undeceive them p oved fruit-, ed, at Mecka, and brought to this country for sale by the pilgrims, on their re- 
Jess, and they Ivft me, quite certain that | had it In my power to make any turn from the shrine of their Prophet Mahomed ; this sheet they call the Koffin, 
quantity of the precious ore | wished for. Shortly after their exit the Siad/|from which, doubtless, our word coffin was taken. ~A sum of money is to be 
came to ine witha Jong face; he was present when the expe riwment took place,| laid out in purchasing bread for the poor ; and the Siad is not a little pleased at 
which had astonished the khans. Ou asking what was the matter, he replied||being appointed to superintend the ceremony of burying the cow-boy. To-day, 
seriousiy —‘* How could you have been inducedto do what you bave done|/ when taking my usual walk in the court of the palace, beside the large basin of 
this morning before those barbarous Walla. Hf it should ever fall to your lo:) water, | heard a noise outside the door, and approaching to know the cause, 
to be so unfortunate as to again be in their power as you have been for the last! the chief of the police entered, followed by a crowd of his men, with a Euro- 
six or seven months, they will oblige you not only to make silver, but gold ; pean Sergeant of Artillery, and an Affghan peasant. The Sergeant was cover- 
and when you tell them that soch things are impossible, they will torture yvu,| ed with blood, and | very soon discovered had been wounded by the Affghan in 
and finally kill you ; in short, sir,”’ continued the Said, ** vou must have been, the bazaar. 1 immediately asked the culprit what had induced him to commit 
under the influence of some delusion (Khobtul-dummag) when you sliowed those! the act, aud seeing he was quite a simple fellow, asked bim who instigated him 
janawers (brutes) what you did.”’ |,to it; he replied no one bad, but that God had sent him into the city, to make 

Ist December. Ali the Ghilzie chiefs called upon me this morning, and ap-| the Guzza (kill the infidels.) The Sergeant says that he was passing through 
pearing much excited, | was iuduced to ask them what had transpired to an-|)the bezaar, when all atonce perceiving a flash of something behind, he turned 
noy them. Aizail Kban immedtately rose and, advancing towards me, present-|,cound suddenly, aud received the cut meant for his head on his shoulder; the 
ed a Persian letter, which having read, | became aware of the cause of their cu: is deep, and certaimly would have laid his bead open had he received it on 
having such loug faces. Jt was written by a confidential man of Sultan Ma-jj#. 1 seut the Sergeaat to the hospital, and the Affghan, in about an hour af- 
homed Khan's, named Suiddera Sha, who was sent some months ago by the; ‘erwards, was blown away from a gan, by order of the Prince: Immense crowds 
khan to the Sikh district of Kohat for his family, which he had taken there/jof the inhabitants assembled in the square to see the Gazee blown away ; and 
with him when he fled on our entering this coontry. The Suid writes that he) the AGghans who were close to the gun when it was fired Off, say they could 
has been detained, and that ali the Gailzie families have been sent into exile} distinctly perceive the divine inspiration which induces the tree believer to 
to India ; amongst them the favourite and eldest son of the late Shabodeen, by! seek martyrdom, shining resplendent in his countenance. The man was tied 
name Abdoolreaman Khan. in one part of the letter he writes :— |iwith his back to the gun, with an arm lashed to each wheel, so that the whole 

[little thought when | saw the sahib (alluding to me) so kind to your fami-) of the charge took efiect on that part of the body in which the seat of life is 


ly before [ ieft the Ghilzie country, that such would be the treatment I should||situated. It is melancholy to see this religious fanaticiem beginning to show 
receive here from the English authorities; but probably he will be able to ex itself, and it is to be hoped that this example will prevent others from foolishly 
risking their lives. The Sergeunt is doing well, and has had a very narrow 


plain himself, and J shail wait patiently till J hear from you.” t 
I did not hesitate for a moment to informthe khans that I believed the) escape indeed. Affairs in my district are daily growing worse, and I must, 


whole tale from beginning to eod tobe a fabrication, aud that it was imposs:ble if |notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather at this season of the year, pro- 
such a state of things did exis: that [ should be altogether ignorant of them, and| ceed and endeavour to keep the tribes quiet; for if the chiefs once commit 
I solemnly declared to them, that { knew nothiag about the transaction, and | themselves, I shall not be able to do any thing with them. Ukter Khan, the 
would by that day’s post writetothe envoy on the subject Before they left!) Dooranee chief, in rebellion to the westward, has been sending a Keran to the 


ine they were convinced that if their families, as the Suid had written, had, Gooroo, begging him to rebel, and drive the infidels out of the country ; bat 


been sent into exile, | at least had no act or part in the matter; and, more | what answer the Gooroo has seat | know not; his nephew is oue of the chiefs 


over, that I would do all in my powerto have them liberated. Shortly afier| recently sent into exile to India, which act, he will doubtless new affirm when 


they left me I wrote a very strong letter to the envoy on the subject. jit suits his convenience to commit himself, has absolved him from his promise 


19th. This day’s post brough: me a letter from the envoy. ‘|to ime to remain faithful to the government. 

I thank my stars that Sultan Mahomed did not know of the seizure of his!| 1st March.—The rain has been incessant for the last ten days; but I must 
brother, who is almost adored by the tribe, when I was wandering about with |/be off to the Ghilzie country. Obtamed « small escort from the General, and 
a few Hindostanees in his country —pour Liut. Lovedy’s fate would have fal- | ‘commenced my march—like all first marches it has been a most disagreeable 
lento my lot. Iam, of course, mugh disgusted with what has taken place,|jone, 


ty 
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The valley of Turnuck is cold, and almost impassable at this season of the 
year, so my khans advise another route, by what is called the Boree pass, It 
is unknown to us, and therefore shall be minutely explored as I go along. 

2nd.—Quarter past eleven a.m. En route a ride of eight miles, over a 
good road, in the direction of N. E., brought me to a small village, called An- 
geron. This was the favourite Shikargah (sporting lodge) of the late Sirdars 
of Candahar. Its inhabitants are Dooranees of the Populzie tribe, and a few 
Turrukee Ghilzies. It boasts a fine khareez, (water course) and a large poo! 
of water ; round it are tastefully planted weeping willows, and under the shade 
afforded by their drooping branches, the Sirdars, after their hunting expeditions, 
used to luxuriate on Shikar Kabobs and rosy wine. 

3rd.—Halted, owing to the rain which came down in torrents, reminding me 
of an Indian monsoon. 

5th.—Marched, and entered the plain of Boree, over the pass of that name, 
the ascent is gradual, and the road passable for guns; pitched my camp in a 
village belonging to a Populzie chief, by name Mahomed Ruzza Khan, he pos- 
sesses large grants of land in this extensive plain, which have been given to 
his family, from time to time, by ditferent kings, for services performed in the 
field—he is very civil to me, and appears a better sort of Affghan ; he has been 
wounded several times, and limps on his left leg, in which he received a gun- 
shot wound, in one of the battles he fought on the side of his present majesty, 
Shah Sujah. 

The plain of Boree is separated trom the Argundab river by a low range of 
hills, which bound it to the westward; this range also fgrms the northern 
boundary of it, and increasing considerably in height, separates it from the fer- 
tile district of Mezzan ; an offset from this range bounds it to the eastward, on 
which there is a very remarkable peak, called Jukkan. Its extent, from north 
to south, is fifteen miles ; and from east to west, twelve miles. The inhabitants 
of three good-sized open villages cultivate a large portion of its lands, but it is 
in winter covered with black tents of the Turrukee Ghilzies, who graze their 
flocks here—for, surrounded as it is on all sides by mountains, it is never cold 
in winter, and forms an admirable grazing district for their numerous flocks of 
camels and sheep. 

8th.—Marched out of the plain of Boree, over a pass to the eastward, by a 

ood road, which leads into the valley of the Turnuck, Lncamped near a vil 

lage called Deh-e-Fuzzel. 

10th —Marched eight miles, to a village called Deh-e-Nusseer. Shortly af. 
ter my arrival, was joined by Meeralum Khan, the Hotuk chief, with al] the 
minor chiefs of his tribe. They say the Gooroo is tempting them to throw of] 
their allegiance to Meeralum, gave them a good deal of advice, and what they, 
doubtless, thought much more of, a good dinner, and dismissed them. Meer- 
alum remains with me for the present. 


14th.—Marched eight miles to Deh-e-Meron. Previous to leaving Candahar, 


a Dooranee khan of influence did all he could to dissuade me from taking my | 


present journey into the Ghilzie country, stating that he was well informed, 
that, so soon as I arrived, they would seize and keep me as a hostage for the 
release of their countrymen in our hands. Aware of the enmity which exists 
between the Dooranees and Ghilzies, | thought his object was to prevent my 
going amongst the Ghilzies, knowing the influence I had with them might en 

able me to keep them quiet, which is not at ail the state of things the Door- 
anees would wish in the Ghilzie country. 1, in consequence, paid no attention 
to his advice, but determined to proceed to my district by short marches, and 
not cross the frontier till such time as [ should become quite certain of the 
state of feeling in the country. All the chiefs, with the exception of Sultan 
Mahomed and the Gooroo have been to see me, and urge me to enter the 
country without delay—and it was my intention, to-day, to have crossed the 
boundary of the Dooranee country, but just as | was putting my foot into the 
stirrup, a man came up to assist me on the horse, and handed mea note. | 
recognized him, immediately, to be a confidential man of one of the khans to 
whom I had been useful——! proceeded on my journey, and on reading the note, 
found it to be from a wife of one of the khans, who, either from fear of the 
consequences to her husband's intere8ts, or a regard for my safety, int mates 


to me a deeply-laid plo, on the part of the Toxhy chiefs, joined by the Gooroo, | 


to seize me on my arrival in their conntry, and keep me till their friends shall 
be released. They have assembled about two thousand horse and foot osten- 
sibly to welcome me back to their country, and my fair correspondont begins 
her note by significantly asking if | am tired of my life. ‘‘Are you tired of 
your life?” she writes, *‘ that you should quietly fall into the hands of those, 

tgs, (wolves,) who will, doubtless, devour you?” J am very thankful to! 
the lady, and shall, of course, take her advice—and no doubt, each day will 
now bring fresh evidence of the truth of her information—the plot has been 
most carefully kept a secret, for, not one of my confidential news-wrilers even) 
allude of such a conspiracy. The king has had it in contemplation for some 
time, to erect a fort on the high mound of Killat-e-Gulzie ; and now that there! 


svems nothing but intrigue and bad feeling beginning to show itself amongst | 


the tribes, it 1s quite impossible that | can, with my handful of men‘as escort, 
trust myself amongst them again, and the envoy is determined not to liberate 
their friends, and believes that their detention will ensure the tranquillity of the 
country. He has directed that a small force be placed at my disposal, and march- 
ed from Candahar as soon as the season will permit-——so that, under existing 
circumstances, | have considered it necessary to write to Major Rawlinson to 
send me a regiment as soon as possible, and to the chiefs assembled at Kellat- 
e-Gulzie to disperse their followers, as it is hot my intention, at present, to. 
enter their country, having discovered a famcus hunting country, in which | 
intend halting a few days. I conclude my letter by saying that some of the 
asants had been to my caiwp, urging me to hasten to join them (the chiefs,) 
in order that they might the mvre s, eedily be enabled to dismiss their follow-| 
ers, who, they stated, had been plundering them of their corn and straw. | 
deprecated this state of things, as likely to bring them into disrepute with the) 
tribes, and begged them to dismiss their followers,and join me with a few men: 
in this country, where | should be happy to see them. 
” 16th.—Hunting all day—killed two tine antelopes with my Arab greyhounds. | 
Thave a letter. from one of my news-writers in the Ghilzie country ; he says’ 
not a word about the plot, but states ‘that Sultan Mahomed and the Tokhies, 
are all Goosh-ba-howah, (their ears cocked)—a Persian tern signifying ‘hat, 
they are in the first stage of rebellion. [have watched 4 few miles to-day, in 
the direction of Killar, with a view to show the Ghilzies that I do intend visit- 
ing my district. .Meeralum received letters from his wile, warning him to, 


keep away from his tribe for the present, stating that it is the intention of the) 


Gooroo to have him put to death, when he aud his friend, Sultan Mahomed 
succeed in seizing the sahib—meaning me. 


| 


The khan is quite alarmed, and) 


about the plot. In the mean time, the Tokhies are at a loss to know why I do 
not enter their country. 

17th.—One of my confidential men joined me to-day ; he confirms all the 
information I have received regarding the evil intentions of Sultan Mahomed : 
he states, that that individual has in his possession a letter from Yah Mahomed 
Khau, the minister of the king of Herat, advising him to rebel, and that he 
will shortly march at the head of a large army on Candahar, and requesting 
him to join him at that city. Sultan Mahomed feared by my delay in entering 
‘his country, that I had discovered his designs, and not having had a second 
letter from the Herat minister, he knew not what to do; but in the mean time, 
at the earuest entreaties of the peasants, he had dispersed his followers. Most 
fortunately, nothing openly has taken place to give me reason to tax the sultan 
witn having broken his faith with me, so that | may possibly be able to patch 
up the business for a time—and with this view I have written to him, and also 
to the Gooroo, to say I have heard and believe that some change has taken 
piace in their friendly disposition towsrds me—and to know what caused it— 
and that i! it be in my power to put things on a satifactory footing again, I 
shall be truly happy to doso. {[ conclude my letter by urging them to join me, 
jand talk over matters at leisure. 

19th—Marched a few miles in advance, and sent off two confidential men to 
the Ghilzie country, one to keep me informed of the sultan's movements, and 
one to look after the Gooroo. Meeralum is in a desperate fright, and thinks 
we shall be attacked during the night : took the necessary precautions. 

20th.—No night attack My men returned to-day, and state as follows: 
\* Sultan Mahomed is much disgu-ted at his plot having been discovered. He 
told his men that they should have rich plunder on their seizing the sahib, 
(meaning me,) who, to gain favour with the tribes, ir order to sever them from 
their chiefs, amongst whom he wished to sow dissensiov, he had brovugi.t 
‘twenty camels laden with gold and cashmere shawls, to give away in bribes, 
but that their enemy Meeralum had ciseovered his (Sultan Mahomed's) plans, 
and made them kuown to the sahib.””. The man who was sent to look after the 
Gooroo states that that individual has returned to his home as | desired, but 
much disappointed—so that all is again in_a fair way of being adjusted for the 
present, and I must proceed most cantiously. 

21st.—Marched a few miles in advance. Received a letter signed or sealed 
(for some of the minor chiefs have not got seals) by all the chiefs and minor 
chiefs of the Tokhy tribe ; also by the Gooroo, and a number of Hotuk chiefs ; 
statiog that the only reason they have for being discontented at present, or 
jalarmed for their future safety, 1s the seizure and exile of their friends and re- 
lations by our authorities—that if they are released they will be peaceable, and 
\for ever pray for the prosperity of our government. Indeed, | believe such to 
ibe the case, and ! am doomed to look un, and be daily more and more con- 
vinced of the folly and injustice of the act which has destroyed my influence 
in the Ghilzie country. ive chiefs write thus, after compliments :-— 
| “ Having received your letter, which had for its object unanimity, and friend- 
ship, we have perfectly understuod 1s meaning and contents, and the receipt 
of this letter has given us exceeding joy and deligit. What you wrote about 
|Yah Mahomed Khan we fully understand. On no occasion have the Door- 
janees been lilferal to us, neither do we at present receive any kindness from 
\them, or do we hereafter entertain the slightest hope that they will prove of 
jany use tous; and we farther beg to state that there is no bad feeling or 
|trouble in our minds, except that caused by the imprisonment of Abdoolreh- 
jman Khan and our families, and Mahomed Yusuff Khan, and the Mama, end 
jour other prisoners, both great and small (Khoord Wobuzurg) Tais alarm 
jand grief for their safety exists in our minds, and nothing else. We now swear 
jin the first place by God, in the next place b¥the prophet, and in the third 
\place by the Four Friends, (Charyah,) and by this oath, which is even more to 
(be relied upon than the above, by God, by God, by God, (Walla, Wu Billa, 
Wa Zilla,) and we swear by that God that there is no other thought or feeling 
jin Our minds than that which has been caused by the imprisonment of our 
jfamilies and friends; and if you will be pleased to release them, we have no 
jhope or expectation from any otner quarter, except from God and yourself, and 
you may perfectly rely on the truth of this statement.” 
| 22d.—afzul Khan joined me. [ sent him some days ago amongst the tribes 
jto advise them to keep quiet ; he is next to his elder brother, Sultan Mahomed, 
jthe most influential man in the Tokhy tribe; he receives a very handsome 
isalary from government for the maintenance of a number of horses, and has 
been with me ever since I first took charge of the country ; he dines and break- 
}fasts with me almost every day, aud by continually conversing with him on a 
variety of subjects, entertaining to such primitive people, a strong friendship 
jhas grown up between us, so that I really believe his inclinations are friendly 
jtowards me. He now begs and implores me to release the families, and let 
jthem return to their own country, stating that it will never be quiet so long as 
jtney are kept in confinement. He says the Dooranees taunt them with hav- 
jing allowed their men, women and children to be quietly taken into exile, and 
tuat he has not been able to convince the tribes that it is my intention to have 
them released ; le appears in very low spirits. 

Sultan Mahomed, it would appear, has been endeavouring to excite those 
ichiefs who receive money from government for maintaining horsemen to pro- 
itect the roads, &c., &c., to throw up their situations and cling to him. ‘Tiey 
jare chiefs of influence, and the manwer he has chosen to alienate them from me 
i's truly villainous. I had occasion to write to tum some time ago, on hearing 
jof the existence of some bad feeling amongst the tribes After @ good deal of 
advice on the advantages of peace, and pointiag out the horrors attending 
war and rebellion, I concluded my letter by saying that if it became necessary 
again to march a force into the Ghilzie country jor the purpose of putting down 
rebellion, the ground would be made red with Tokhy blood. He has detaced 
some of the letters, which is easily done by the assistance of a litt!e moisture, 
and altered the words, so that it now reads thus—" Jt is my intention to make 
\(he Ghitzie country red with Tokhy blood.” Such a fraud is easily detected 
joy persons who understand Persian le ter writing. He shows my letter, how- 
ever, not to those, but to men who know not how to read or write—-who never- 
jtheless possess abundant weans of doing harm. It is of little consequence now, 
jand only shows how careful one should be in addressing such evi! spirits. | 
am almost beginaing to lose my patience with these wild fellows. A good 
deal of allowance should be made for them; but I know they wil! comm:t them- 
selves before I can make out such a strong case as will convince the govern- 
ment as to the wisdom of releasing their fnends. 

I am informed to-day by a contidential man, who was present when the scene 
took place, that when Afzul Khan jeined his family a lew days since, a number 
of influential chiefs, wity the chief priests of the tribe, assembled and taunted 
him with having sold bimself to the Faringees, protesting that the very clothes 


literally knows not what to do; he wants to send for more men, but I persuaded}|he had on him were purchased with the money thus foully obtained, and that 


him not to du go, and moreover to pretend for the present to know nothing! 


jin consequence they were unclean (wapauk ) The Mullahs (priests) proceeded 
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forthwith to disrobe him, and when they had taken off his cashmere shawls and ,deas of those days, there was nothing degradmg ‘o a gentleman in receiving 


1845. 


fine dresses, they obliged him to wash hinsell all overs and pet on a common money from ihe king’s hand. D°Artagnan, therefore, pockets the pistoles with 
peasant’s dress, Thus attired, they all knelt down and began to pray. After many thanks, and takes an early opportunity of dividing them with his friends 
the ceremony of cleansing and prayer was over, they entered into copversation |* ita the mythbologic il names, Mossieurs Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, who, ac- 


about the families in exile, when the khan thought it time to say something in cording to the custom of mousquetaires, have more gold upon their coats than 
his own defence. He solemnly declared that the seizure of the families was in their purses. ‘The courage and good qualities of the Gascon have won the 
all a mistake, and that the sahib was doing all in bis power to have them re | hearts of the three guardsmen, and he is admitted to make a fourth in their 
leased ; that he (meaning me) had promised in a certain gumber of days that brotherhood, of which the motto is, “ Un pour tous, et tous pour un.” All is 
they should be safe, and ooce more in their own country. He concluded by i common amongst them—pleasures, perils, pistoles. 

taking an oath ou the Koran to the effect, that.if ow a ceriain date they were he characters of the three mousquetaires are well sketched and sustained, 
not released, he would throw up his situation and join them in a religious war and illustrate admirably the vices, virtues, and propensities of their time and 
against the Faringees. J doubt not the truth of this information. ‘The unfor- )station. Aramis, who was originally mtended for the church, has relinquished 
tunate khan has thus committed himself with the principal men of his tribe, the black coat of an aboe m order to fight a nobleman who liad insulted him, 
and told an untruth as regards me, for { never proimised torelease his friends, He still, however, persists in considering himself as a goardsman only pro tem- 
the envoy having cautioned me against making promises on this head. | have, pore; and whenever fortune or his mistress jrowns vpon him, he declares his 
however, w ritten to-day recommending that one of Abdoolrehman’s sons be intention of abandoning his sinful mode of life, and throwing himeelf into the 
t sof mother church. Vanity is the failing of Porthos, who shines more by 


sent intu t | is country to implore his fiiends to kes p quiet, as the only course af 


which can assibly lead to the release of the rest of the captives. Lis MMposing appearance, brilliant attire, aud bulldog courage, than by any 
% qualiues of tue head. ‘To Athos, who is the most interesting of the three, a 
certain mystery is attached, which, however, is seen through early in the book. 

THE THREE GUARDSMEN. sav 


BY M. a. Concluded. He is a mau of birth, princely manners, and chivalrous feeling, but 

“ The heat: of the young Gascon beat high, not with fear, there was no sha-! /StFH) ve has cast a strong tinge of melancholy over his character, and who 
dow of it, but with emulation ; he fought like an enraged tiger, turning about |"? finds his sule consolation in the wine-cup. It must not be therefore sup- 

his enemy, changing each moment his ground and his guard. Jussac was one poses tbat Athos: is a sot, a waliower in wine, or a haunter of tavern orgies. 
of the good blades uf the day, and had had much practice; but he had, never- He drinks, it is true, enough to prostrate any three ordinary men; but he takes 
his r as he d >very els like a ge : 
theless, all the difficulty in the world to defend himself against a supple and %'S /!qU0r, as he does eve ry thing else, so much like a gentleman, et 
active antagonist, who was constantly deviatiwg {rom the received roles of OVE tere is so much seli-devotion and generosity in his character, such dig 
“ ally of manner and rectitude of feeling—his temper so even and kindly—his 


fencing, attacking hun on all sives at once, and parrying, at the same time, like 
a man who had the greatest regard for his epidermis. At last Jussac Jost pa- “OUrage so heroic—that he is unquestionably the most amiable and interesting 


tience. Furious at being thus kept at bay by one whom he looked upon @s a uf the dramatis persone, preferable to D’Artagnan, to whom prematare worldly 
child, his sang-froid abandoned him, and he began to commit blanders. D'Ar-) gives @ pardness egotism. While 
is tress 3 pars cCrowh O causews 
tagnan, who, althvogh lacking practice. was perfect in theory, redoubled his tis the useway 
agility. Jussac, with the design of finishing him at once, delivered a terrible 44! “4e glory of gola jace and embroidery, Athos sits tranquilly at home, anc 


thrust, which D’Artagnan parried adroitiy, and, before his opponent could raise says, like Gregory in the Deserter 


himself, he glided like a serpeat under his guard, aud passed his sword through Jaime mienx boire 

his body. Jussac fel! heavily to the earth, His real name—for Athos, Porthos, and Aramis are merely assumed ones—is 
*“ )’Artagnan now cast an uneasy and rapid glance over the field of battle. known only to the King and to Monsieur de Treville 

Aramis had already kilied one of his adversaries. {he other gave him plenty | 1t would be difficult within the limits of this paper to give an idea of the en- 


to du, bot Aramis was able to take care of himself. Uicarat aud Porthos were (tire plot of the Tree Mousqurtaires, which is, in fact, less a tale with a regu- 
wounded ; Porthos in the arm, and Bicarat in the thigh. But neither wound ‘aT Intngee and denoucment, than a narrative of adventures and incidents, ex- 
was serious, and the sight of their blood made them fight all the better. There tending over a period of nearly three years. D'Artagnan, whose enterprising 
was no need to interfere there. Athos, wounded again by Cahusac, was grow-||character and Gascon acuteness qualify him admirably to take a part in the 
ing each moment paler, but he did net give way an inch. He had changed his} court intrigues of the time, soon finds himse!f almost at open war with the Car- 
sword tu his left hand. D’Ariagnan caught his eye as be was looking to see’ \dinal, and engaged in serving the interests of Jouis the Thirteenth’s unhappy 
who most required his aid. ‘The louk of the wounded mousquetaire was most) queen, Anne of Austria, who, by rejecting the suit of the scarlet duke—as the 
eloquent; he would have died sueper than call for assistance, bet his glance mousquetaires itreverently style the Cardinal Duke of Richelieu—has drawn 
said how much he stood in need of u. Wath a single bound, D’Artaguan was japon herself the deadly hatred of that omnipotent personage. The Duke of 
> 


upon Cahusse’s flank || buckingham, who is madly in love with the queen, visits Peris in disguise, and 
“** Have a care, sir guardsman,’ cried he, ‘or I slay you on the spot.’ obtains an interview with her. At parting, he implores her to give him some 
‘*Cahusac turned to face his vew opponent. Jt was high time, for Athos,} trifle, which he may preserve as a souvemir of their attachinent ; and Anne of 
who had only been sustamed by his extreme courage, sank upon one knee. ||Austria gives him the first thing that comes to hand, which happens to be a 


“* Sangdicu !’ cred he to D’Artagoan, ‘do not kill him, young man, I beg! |jewel-case, containing twelve diamond clasps or ferrets that she has lately re- 
of you; | have an old quarrel to terminate with bim when my wound is healed.|/eeived from the King. The Cardinal, omnipresent by his spies, learns this ; 
Disarin him only—So—Well done '’ jmanages adroitly to rouse the King's jealousy ; and prevails on him to give a 

* This last exclamation was caused by Cabusae’s sword, which flew from his! |vall, at wkich the queen is desired to appear, wearing the ferrets in question. 
hand to a distance of twenty paces. D’ Artagaan and Cahusac rushed to prek!|Anne of Austria is in despair. ‘To obtain the restitution of the jewels within 
it up, but D'’Artagnan reached it first, and put his foot upon it. Cahusae)/the eight days that have to elapse before the one fixed for the ball, appears im- 
ran to the guardsinag whom Aramis had killed, took his rapier, and was||possible. Buckingham is in England ; if she writes, her letter will be inter- 
returning to D'Artagnan; but on his road he met Athos, who had taken) cepted by the Cardinal; if she sends, her messenger will be stopped Nothin 
breath during the moment's respite whieh the latter bad procured him, jcould at that time be done in France without coming to the knowledge o 
and now recommenced the fight, fearing thar the Gascon would kill bis Richelieu. Inher extremity soe is induced to confide in one of her attendants, 
enemy. D'Araguan saw that he should disoblige him by again interfering iywith whom D’Artegnan is in love; and a few hours later, the intrepid Gascon 
A few seconds later, Cahusac fell with a wound through the throat. At the and his three inseparable friends set out for Mngland, provided with a leave of 
same moment Aramis placed his sword’s point on the breast of his prostrate,|absence from Mousieur de Treville, and attended by their four lackeys. : D Ar- 
adversary, and forced him to sue for mercy. ‘agnan alone knows the object of their journey ; but the others, confiding itn; 

* Pocthos and Bicarat alone remained. Porthos, while fighting, indalged in| |pleitly im hisyudgment, and bound, moreover, by the rales of their association, 
all sorts of fanfarronades, asking Bicarat what time of day it was, and compli-| jak no quesiions, and willingly brave the dangers that the Cardinal strews in 
wenting bin on the company which his brother had just attained in the regitaentj /theirpath. It is agreed that, in case of rencontres by the way, the dead or 
of Navarre. In spite of his jesis, however, be did not gain ground. Bicarat! wounded are to be left to-their fate, end the others are to pash on without an 
was a stubborn and skilful opponent. It was time to bring matters to a conclu-||!nstaat’s delay. Should D Artagnan fall, the survivors are to take from hia 
sion vefore some patrol shouid arrive, and take both royalists and cardinalists [pocket the queen’s letter to Buckingham, and*rontinue their route. 
into custody. Athos, Aramis, and D Artagnan, surrounded Bicarat, and sum || The adventurers are not allowed to proceed far without molestation. ‘They 
moned him to surrender. Although alone against four, and with a wound! |stop to breakfast, and a stranger picks a quarrel with Porthos, who stays bebind 
through the thigh, be would not give in, though Jussac, who had raised hnmseli;jto fight him, atid does not rejoin them. Near Beauvais they receive a volley 
on his elbow, called gut to him to yield. Bicarat was a Gascon, like D’ Artag-) from some pretended labourers; D'Artagnan’s hat is knocked off by a ball; @ 
nan ; he only laughed, and preteaded not io hear, at the same time pointing lackey is left m the road, and“Aramis is badly wounded, and obliged to remain 
to the ground at lus feet. * Here will die Bicarat,’ said he, ‘the last of those!/at the next town. D’Artagnan, Athos, and their two attendants, reach Amiens 


who are with him.’ ‘jat midnight, aed stop to sleep at, the sign of the Gulden Lily. Here various 
“* But they are four against you,’ cried Jussac ; * I order you to desist.” —_||suspicious incidents occur, and in the morning their horses are found. to be 
“* Ah, if you order me, at iy another affair!’ said Bicarat; *you are my su-)\dead-lame. and unable to proceed. One that might still have gone on has been 
perior, and | must obey.’ ‘lbled by mistake 


“And giviug a spring backwards. he broke his sword across his knee, Ww or-!) “ Ail these acéidents succeeding each other began to alarm our travellers; 
der not to yield it up, threw the pieces over the convent wall, and, crossing his! they might be the result of chance, bot they were more probably that of ap or- 


arms, whistled a Cardinaiist air. ‘ lganized plot. Athos and D’Anagnan left their room, while Planchet (D’Ar- 
*Courayve is always respected even in an enemy. he mousquetaires sa-|/tagnan’s groom) went to enquire whether there were any horses to be bought 


luted icarat with their swords, and returned them to their scabbards. D’ Ar-|/in the nenghbowrhood. At the door were standing two vigorous animals, sad- 
tagnan did the same, and, assisted by Bicarat, he carried under the convent dled and bridled, and which would have suited the guardsmen well, Planchet 
porch Jussac, Cahusac, and that one of Aramiis’s adversaries who was ouly|/ssked to whom they bonged, and twas told that their masters had passed the 
wounded. The other, as ulreay observed, was dead. They then rang thejnight at the inn, and were then paying their score previous to departure, 
bell, and left the ground; the mousquetaires and D'Artagnan, intoxeated witt|| Athos went to do the same, while D’Artagaan and Planchet remained at the 
Joy, carrying away four swords gut of five, and taking the direction of Monsieur|jsrreet door. 
de ‘Treviile’s hotel Every mousquetaire whom they met, aud informed of what) **’The host was in a sinall back room, which Athos was requested to enter. 
had happened, turned back and accempanied them; so that at last thei: mare! |He did so without suspicion. and took out some pistoles to pay. ‘The innkeeper, 
was like a triumphal procession. D’srtagnan was beside himself with delight ;}|who was seated ata desk, of which one of the drawers was half open, took the 
he walked between Athos and Porthos, holding an arm of each. 'imeney, turned it about, and exammed it on all sides, and suddenly exclaimi 
lam not yet a said he to his new friends, as they crossed jthat it was false, declared that he would have Athos and his companion 
the threshold of the Hotel Treville, ‘1 may at least say that J am received ap | jas coiiers. 
prentice.’”’ ‘} ™* Scoundrel!’ cried Athos, advancing towards him; will cut your ears 
The result of this affair is to procure D’Artagnan the favour of Mousiear de; joff fer your msdlente.’ 
Treville and the King—the latter of whom dislikes the Cardinal m secret nearly!|  ** But the man stooped down, took a brace of jpistels out of the open drawer, 
as much as he fears him. The young Gascon has an avdicace of J.ouis the//and pointing them at Athos, called loodly for help, On the instant four armed 
Just, who recruits his finances by the present of a handful of pistoles; and a)|men entered by @ side-door, atid Attacked Athos. 
few days later he is appointed to a cadetship in the company of guards of the'} “1 am ‘teken'Y’ ‘cried thé mousquetaire, with all the power of his Jungs. 
Chevalier des Essarts, a brother-in-law of ‘Treville, According te the singulas||*To horse, D’Artagnan! Spur! spar!’ 
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*‘ And he fired both his pistols. D’Artagnan and Planch 
borses that were waiting at the door, sprang upon their backs, and set o 
gallop. 

“ By dint of spurring and precaution, D’Artagnan and his follower reach Ca- 
lais without further accident ; the horse of the former falling dead within a 
hundred yards of the town. ‘hey hasten to the port, and find themselves close} 
to a gentleman and his servant, dusty and travel-stained, who are enquiring for! 
a vessel to take them to England. The master of a sloop that is ready to sail), 
informs them, that an order had arrived thet very morning to prevent any ship|| 
from leaving the harbour without an express permission from the Cardinal. || 
. “Tf have that permission,’ said the gentleman, taking a paper from his poc-| 

et. 

“* Very good !’ said the sailor. ‘Get it countersigned by the governor of| 
the port, and give me the preference.’ } 

Where shall I find the governox 

*** At his country house, a quarter of a league from the town. 
at the foot of a little hill.’ | 

The gentleman and bis attendant take the direction of the governor's house | 
D'Artagnan follows them; picks a quarrel with the stranger, who is a certain! 
Count de Wardes, an adherent of the Cardinal's, wounds him desperately, him-|, 
self receivin 
England. The Duke of Buckingham 1s hunting at Windsor with the King ; 
but the indefatigable Gascon follows him thither, and delivers his letter. The 
duke hurries with him tov London to give him the ferrets; but, to his unspeak-| 
able consternation, finds that two out of the twelve are missing. They had! 
been cut from his dress by an emissary of the Cardinal's at a ball at Windsor| 
Castle, at which he had worn the Queen's present. ‘The ferrets are of immense 
value, and difficult workmanship. Buckingham sends for his jeweller, who de- | 
mands eight days and three thousand pistoles to replace the imissing ornaments. 
The duke locks him up in a room, with his tools and a workman, and allows! 
him six thousand pistoles, and thirty-six hours to complete them ‘The ferrets’ 
are ready within the prescribed period. Furnished with a password from the) 
duke, who has trusty agents in France, D’Artagnan reaches Paris by a different! 
road and without impediment, arriving in time to save the queen, who appears) 
at the ball with her twelve ferrets, to the vast discomfiture of the Cardinal.’ 
Meanwhile D’Artagnan’s mistress nas been spirited away by Richelieu, and tue| 
young Gascon is in despair. He confides his misfortunes to Monsieur de Tre-| 
ville, who promises to dv what he can to find the lady, and advises D'Artagnan) 
to leave Paris till the Cardinal's wrath is a little blown over. D’ Artagnan takes; 
his advice ; bethinks him of the three mousquetaires, and sets out to look for 
them. He finds Porthos and Aramis where he left thew, nearly recovered from| | 
their wounds; and proceeding to Amiens, enters the hotel of the Golden Lily. 


et untied the two!! 


ff full) 


1} 
| 


A slated roof| 


and confronts the host—his whip in his right hand, his left on his sword-hilt, || 


and evidently meaning mischief. 

The innkeeper, however, turns out to be more au object of pity than blame. 
Previously to the arrival of D’Artagnan and Athos on their way to England, he 
had ieceived information from the authorities, that a party of coiners, disguised 
as guardsmen, would arrive at bis inn, and that he was to take measures (o ar- 
rest them. The six men who brought him these orders disguised themselves 
as servants and stable-boys, and remained to assist in thecapture In the skir- 
mish, Athos shot two of them, wounded a third, cut the host across the face 
with the flat of bis sword, and retreated fighting tothe cellar stairs. Entering 
the cellar, he pulled the door to and_ barricaded it. His assailants left the 
house, carrying off their killed and wounded ; and when the innkeeper, recover-| 
ing a little from bis alarm, went to inform the governor of what had occurred,| 
the latter declared himself totally ignorant of the whole busivess, denied that! 
he had given orders to arrest any coiners, and threatened to hang the unlucky 
host if he mixed up his name in the affair. 

“** But, Athos!’ cried D’Artagnan, losing all patience at the innkeeper’s pro. 
lixity,—‘ Athos, what is become of him *’ 

was eager to my wrongs towards the gentleman,’ replied the inn- 
keeper, ‘and hurried to the cellar to set him at liberty. But on my declaring 
what I came for, he swore it was only a snare laid for him, and insisted upon! 
making his conditions before he came out. I told bim very humbly—for I was} 


} 


| 
| 


a scratch, takes the pass, gets it coantersigned, and proceeds to | 


asked for the best My wife is gone to beg Monsieur Anos to let her in, and 
he has no doubt refused as usual. Holy Virgin! What a racket he is mak- 
in 

“D'Artagnan rose from his seat, and followed by the host and by Planchet 
with his cocked carbine, tcok the direction of the cellar, whence a tremendous 
noise was proceeding. The Englishmen were exasperated ; they had just come 
off a long journey, and were dying of hunger and thirst. 

“* it is perfect tyranny,’ cried they in very good French, ‘that this madman 
will not allow these good people the use of their wine. But we will break 
»pen the door, and if he is too furious, we will kill him.’ 

** Not so fast, gentiemen,’ said D'Artagnan, drawing his pistols from his 
‘velt. * You will kill nobody, if you please.’ 

‘*« Let them come,’ said Athos, in his usual calm voice, from the other side 
of the door, ‘let them come in, and we shall see.’ 

‘Brave as they appeared to be, the two Englishmen hesitated and looked at 
one another. One might almost have supposed that the cellar was garrisoned 
‘vy one of those hungry ogres of the fairy tale, whose cavern no one could en- 
ter with impunity. There was a moment’s silence ; but the Englishmen were 
‘ashamed to retreat, and one of them, descending the five or six steps leading to 
ithe cellar, gave the door a kick that made it ratile on its hinges. 

“* Planchet,’ said D’Artaguan, cocking his pistols, * you take the one at the 
bottom of the stairs ; I will take the other. Since you are for a fight, gentle- 
men, you shall have a beilyfuil ’ 

that D Artagnan’s voice cried Athos. 

“* Tt is,’ replied the Gascon. 

‘*** Very good,’ said Athos, ‘ we will work them a little, these door-breakers.’ 

‘“* 4 moment’s patience, Athos,’ said ) Artagnan. ‘Gentlemen,’ he con- 
tinued, turning to the Englishinen, ‘you are between two fires. My servant 
and myself have three shots to fire, you will receive as many from the cellar, 
besides which we have gut our swords, with the use of which, I can assure you, 
my friend and myself are tolerably well acquainted. Allow me to arrange mat- 
ters. 1 give you my word that you shall have some wine just now.’ 

‘** Tf there is any left,’ growled Athos in a tone of raillery. 

*** What does he nean—if there 1s any left?’ cried the host, who felt a cold 
|perspiration break out all over him. 

‘*** Nonsense, there will be some lefi,’ replied D'Artagnan ; ‘ two men can- 
not have drunk the whole cellar out.’ 

* The Englishmen sheathed their swords, and D’Artagnan related to them 
the history of the imprisonment of Athos, upon hearing which they greatly 
blamed the innkeeper 

“* Now, gentiemen,’ said D'Artagnan, ‘if you will be pleased to return to 
|yOur apartment, in ten minutes you shall have what you require.’ 

“The Englishmen bowed and retired. 

““*{ am alone, my dear Athos,’ said D'Artagnan.—‘ Open the door.’ 

“ There was a great noise of tagots and beams falling down, the besieged 
was demolishing his counterscarps and bastions. The next moment the door 
opened, and the pale face of the mousquetaire appeared. D*Artagnan sprang 
\forward and embraced him, but when he tried to lead him out of the cellar, he 
\perceived that Athos staggered 
*** You are wounded !’ cried he. 

“*I! not the least,’ wasthe reply. ‘I am dead drunk, that ie all, and never 
\did any man better deserve to be so. Fore God! mine host, | have drunk for 
jmy share, at least one hundred and fifty bottles.’ 

** Heaven have mercy on me!’ cried the host. 
j}half as much as the master, | am a ruined man.’ 
| **Grimaud knows his place too well to drink the same wine as his master t 
jhe has drunk from the cask. By-the-by, | think he must have forgotten to pu; 


‘If the servant has drunk 


lin the spigot—I hear a running.’ 


| ‘I’ Artagnan burst into a fit of laughter. The innkeeper was in a high fe- 
iver. Just inen Grimaud showed himself behind his master, his carbine on his 
ishoulder, aud his head shaking like that of the drunken satyr in some of Ru- 
jbens’ pictures. His clothes were smeared with an unctuous liquid, which the 
/host immediately recognized as his best olive oil. 

**D’ Artagoen and Athos now crossed the common room, and instalied them- 


aware of the scrape into, which | had got myself by my vidlence towards one|'selves in the best aparwment of the hotel; while the innkeeper and his wife 
of the King’s mousquetaires—that | was ready to submit to them.’ lighted lamps, and rusbed into the cellar, where a frightful spectacle waited 
“«In the first place,’ said be, ‘1 must have my servant delivered to me,||them. In rear of the fortifications, in which Athos had made a breach for his 
fully armed.’ jexit, and which were composed of fagots, planks, and empty casks, arranged 
‘His order was obeyed, and Monsieur Grimaud was taken down to the cel-||according to all the rules of strategy, were numerous pvols of oi! and wine, in 
lar, wounded as be was. His master received him, barricaded the door again, iwhich the bones of the hams that had been eaten were lying. In one corner 
and bid us go to the devil. jwas a pile of broken bottles, and in another a huge cask of wine was just 
“* But where is he?!’ cried D’ Artagnan. lyieiding up the jast drops of its blood. Out of the fifty large sausages that 
*** In the cellar, sir.’ jhad been suspended to the beams of the roof, ten only were remaining. The 
“Scoundrel! you have kept hit all this time in the cellar?’ jiaage of devastation and death, as the ancient poet said, reigned there as upon 
“* Good Heavens, sir! J keep him in the cellar! You do not know what) 2 field of battle.” 
he is doing there, or you would not suppose it. If you can prevail upon him|| With characteristic generosity and insouciance, Athos forgives the host, and 
to come out, I shall be grateful to you to the last day of my life; 1 will adore|jcompensaies him for the damage done to his property. ‘The two guardsmen 
you as my guardian anyel.’ then sit down to drink, and D’Artagnan tells his friend of the misfortune he 
“*T shall find him there, then 


has had in the loss of his mistress. 

«Certainly you will, sir—he won't come out. Every day we are obliged|) ‘‘ * Your misfortune makes me laugh,’ said Athos, shrugging his shoulders. 
to hand him down bread at the end of a hay-fork, and meat too, when he asks//‘! wonder what you would say to a love story that I could tell you.’ 
for it. But, alas! it is not of bread and meat that he makes the Jargest con-|} “ ‘ Something that happened to yourself?!’ 
sumption, I tried once to_enter the cellar with two of my servants, and he|} ‘ ‘Or to one of my friends; no matter.’ 
put himself in a most terrible passion. I beard him and his lackey cocking}; “‘ Tellit me.’ 
their pistols and carbine ; and when we asked what their intentions were, your) ‘* ‘I would rather drink.’ 
friend said that they had forty shots to fire, and that they would fire every ove}| “ ‘ Youcando both.” 
before allowing us to enter the cellar. { then went to. complain to the govervor,| ‘*‘ ‘True,’ said Athos, filling his glass ; ‘the two things go well together.’ 
and he told me that I had only got what I.deserved, and that it would teach me|| . The nousquetaire paused, and seemed to be collecting his thoughts ; and 
to maltreat honourable gentlemen who used my house.’ jas he did 80, D'Artagnan observed that he grew each moment paler. He had 

“*So that, since thattime * * *,’ said D’Ariagnan, jreached that stage of intoxication at which ordinary drinkers fell under the 
laughing at the pitiable countenance of the host. 


table and sleep. Athos, however, did not do that ; he dreamed aloud without 
“ ¢ Since that time, sir,” continued the latter, ‘we lead the most wretched) sleeping. ‘There was something frightful in this somnambulism of drunken- 


life imaginable ; for you must know that all eur provisions are in the cellar, our) \ness. 
wine in bottle and our wine in cask, beer, oil, and spices, hams, and sausages ;,| °*‘ One of my friends,’ he began—* one of my friends, md you, not my- 
and as we cannot get at them, we are unable to give food or drink to the ta-||self,’ interrupied he with a gloomy smile ; *a count of my province, that is to 
vellers who alight here, and ovr inn is losing all its custom. If your friend)jsay of Berri, noble as a Dandolo or a Montmorenc ll in love when twenty- 
stops one week longer in my cellar, | am a ruined man.’ 


‘ Where is Athos?’ 


who could not help| 


e 
\five years of age, with a young girl of wer ewane, rede as painters have 
“* And quite right that you should be, scoundrel! {t was easy to see by our jdepicted Venus. Joined to the naiveté of her age, she possessed the soul and 
appearance, that we were men of qua'ity and not coiners.’ _. |\feeling of a poet; she could not be said to please—she intoxicated all who ap- 
*** Yes, sir, you are right,” replied poor Boniface. ‘But only listen to.him,| proached ber. She lived in a little village with her brother, who was a priest. 


be is getting into a passion.’ || None knew who they were, nor whence they came; but she was so beautiful, 
« « Doubtless snmebody has disturbed him,’ said D’Ariagnan. jand her brother so pious, that none thought of asking Jt was rumoured and 
| 


“© We are obliged to disturb him,’ cried the host; ‘two English gentlemen} |believed that they were of good family. My friend, who was lord of that coun- 


have just arrived. The English, as you know, love good wine, and these have|iry, might have seduced the young girl or taken her by force, as he chose ; he 
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was the master; who would have come to the assistance of two friendless stran-|.of human nature of which we have only fitful glimpses. It is true, the blame 


gers? ~ Unfortunately he was an honest man, and he married her. 
the idiot !’ 

«* Why a fool, since he loved her?’ asked D*Artagnan. 

“¢ Patience,’ said Athos. *He conducted her to his castle, and made ber| 
the first lady of the province ; and, to do her justice, she knew perfectly how 
tu support her rank.’ 

“* Well?’ said D'Artagnan. 

*«* Well! one day she was out hunting with her husband,’ continued Athos, 
speaking in a low tone and very fast, ‘she was overcome by the heat, and fell| 
from her horse ina swoon; the count sprang to her assistance, and as her 
clothes seemed to prevent her breathing, he cut them open with his dagger, 
and her shoulder was uncovered. Guess what she had upon her shoulder, D’Ar- 
tagnan ?’ said Athos with a strange wild laugh. 

How can tell?’ said D’Artagnan. 

““* A fleur-de-lis. She was branded !' 

“ And Athos emptied at a draught the cup that stood before him. 

“* Horror!’ exclaimed D’Artaguan. ‘ What do you teil me?’ 

“*The truth—the angel was a devil—the innocent young girl was a con-| 
vict.’ 

“* And what did the count do?’ 

“* The count was a powerful nobleman ; be had right of pit and halter upon 
his lands; he bared the shoulder of the countess, tied her hands behind her; 
back, and hung ber to a tree.’ 

“* Heavens! Athos! a murder!’ cried D’Artagnan. | 

“« Yes, a murder, nothing more,’ said Athos, pale as death. ‘ But there is 
no wine—we are drinking nothing.’ 

“And Athos seized the last bottle by the neck, put it to his mouth, and 
emptied it as though it had been an ordinary glass.” 

This strange story, that could hardly have proceeded from any but a French 
imagination, is nevertheless very effective, far more so in Monsieur Dumas’ 
terse and pointed diction than in our imperfect translation. ‘The dame with the 
fleur-de-lis on her shoulder is not dead, but on the contrary married again, and 
proves to be no other than an emissary of the Cardinal, a certain Lady de Win- 
ter, or Milady, as M. Domas persists in calliug her. She it was who cut tne 
diamonds off Buckingham's dress, and informed the Cardinal of the same 
Throughout the whole book she plays the part of a sort of Mephistopheles in 
petticoats, doing evil for evil’s sake, and finally, when in prison in England, 
gains over a fanatical young officer named Felton, who is set to guard her, ana 
working on him by the power of her charms and an artfully devised story, in- 
stigates him to the murder of Buckingham, who is at Portsmouth fitting out av 
armament for the relief of La Rochelle, then besieged by Richelieu. She es- 
capes to France, but there falls into the hands of her deadly enemy, D'Artag | 
nan, and of her first husband, Athos, otherwise Count de la Fére. Her punish- 
ment is one of the last and most striking scenes in the book, which concludes; 
with the capture of La Rochelle, leaving D’Artagnan a lieutenant of mous-| 
quetaires, and, to all appearance, on the high-road to further preferment. Some 
account of his future fortune is promised us by Monsieur Dumas , and, bow-| 
ever alarming a continuation to a book in eight volumes may sound, we cannot) 
help wishing he may keep his promise. There is less occasion to be alarmed 
at the length of a six or eight volume book from his hands, than at that of a three! 
volume one from those of many other writers; and moreover one must take, 
into account the ingenuity of French publishers, who manage to have the type| 
spread out over the largest possible amount of white paper. ‘The system of| 
putting little in a page, and diminishing that little by the interpolation of huge; 
and apparently objectless blank spaces, has reached its height in Paris ; and, 
although an imposition on the public, it perhaps renders a book lighter and 
pleasanter toread. Light reading aod pleasant reading Monsieur Dumas’ ro- 
mance assuredly is; and we can wish our readers no better pastime, during the 
long evenings of this wintry season, than the perusal of the feats and fortunes) 
of the Trois Mousquetaircs. 


MISS MARTINEAU ON MESMERISM. 
Tynemouth, Nov. 26, 1844. | 
It may seem presumptuous in me to say anything about what the temper and} 
conduct of believers in Mesmerism should be,—sv many of them as were! 
bravely and benevolently enduring opposition and injury, while I was quietly| 
lying by, out of sight, and unqualified to join them, though steadily sympathiz- 
ing with them. But my very position may perhaps enable me to see some con- 
siderations long left behind by the more advanced Mesmerists, and to indicate 
them for the benefit of novices, whose experience has not yet led then: up to 
my point of view, Besides, ] have now a very vivid experience of my own 
While sympathy in my release from pain and my recovered enjoyment of life 
flows in abundantly, [ still have cause to feel, as numbers have felt before me, 
that no one can sustain a mesmeric cure with entire impunity. When I think 
of the insults inflicted on many sufferers, of the innocent and truthfe! beings 
who, after long disease and the deprivation of a limb, have in addition to bear 
the cruel imputation of being liars and cheats because they could not say they 
had suffered the pains of amputation, { fee! as if I, and such as I, must be for 
ever dumb about such belief and misrepresentation as, for our small share, we 
meet with. But, without saying a word on that head, such experience may en- 
able one to perceive and allege the things in the conduct of the deeciples of 
Mesmerism, which act unfavourably on their cause. There never was & great 
cause yet which did not suffer by some or other of its friends; and while men}! 
are imperfect and frail, thus it willever be. And again, there never were|| 
faithful asseriers of a great truth, who were not glad to hear what are the dif-// 
ficulties and objections of those without,—who were not willing to listen to the 
represeutations of the most superficial of novices,—whe, with nothing to say 
but what to them is trite, may yet revive a sense of the obstacles which beset 
the entrance of the subject. 
_ I believe there is no doubt that the greatest of all injuries done to Mesmer- 
ism is by its itinerant advocates, This appears to be admitted by every body 
but the itinerants themselves; and none lament the practice so deeply as the 
higher order of Mesmerists. Among the itinerants there are doubtless some 
honést men, as entirely convinced of the truth of what they teach and exhibit 
as the physician who refuses fees in mesmeric cases, and the brethren and sis- 
ters of charity who sacrifice everything to do good by their knowledge and 
power in Mesmerism. But no man of enlarged views, of knowledge at all ad- 
equate to the power he wields, would venture upon the perilous rashness of! 
anaking a public exhibition of the solemn wonders yet so new and impressive, 
of playing upon the brain and nerves of human beings, exhibiting for money on 
a stage states of mind and soul held too sacred in olden times tobe elicited 


|,pensed with. 


| snatch at it, in sport or mischief,—and always in ignorance ! 


jness or infirmity. 
jto others, lay their hands on sick or well, without duly considering whether 
jthey have health and power of body and mind, command of iime, patience and 


The fool— of their desecration rests with the learned men who ought to have shown them- 
selves wise in relation to a matter so serious, and to have taken the investiga- 
| tion into their own hands. 
over the subject to the fanatical and the vulgar. 
jewel of knowledge and power into the lap of the ignorant; and no one can 
wonder that 1 is bartered for money and notoriety. 


It is they who are answerable for having turned 
It is they who have cast this 


The spectacle is a disgust- 
ing and a terrible one,—disgusting as making a stimulating public show of 
what cannot be witnessed in the quietest privacy without emotions of awe, and 
the strongest disposition to reserve,—and, terrible as aking common and un- 
clean that which at least at present, is sanctified by mysterv, by complete un- 
fitness for general use. It is urged that public exhibitions of mesmeric phe- 
homena attract much attention to the subject, and cause many to become ulti- 
mately convinced, who might otherwise have had no knowledge of the matter. 
This may be true ; but what an amount of mischief is there to set off against 
this? ‘There is much more wonder, doubt, and disgust caused than conviction ; 
and the sort of conviction so originated could, on the whole, be very well dis- 
And there remains behind the social calamity of a promiscuous 


use of the ulterior powers of Mesmerism. When a general audience sees the 


| thing treated as a curious show on the stage, what wonder that the ignorant go 


home and make a curious show of it there! While the wise, in whose hands 
this power should be, as the priesthood to whom sctentific mysteries are con- 
signed by Providence, scornfully decline their high function, who are they that 
School children, 
apprentices, thoughtless women who mean no harm, and base men who do 
mean harm. Wherever itinerant Mesmerists have been are there such as 
these, throwing each other into trances, trying funny experiments, getting for- 
tunes told or rashly treating diseases. |}t would be something gained if the 
honest among these lecturers could be taught and convinced that they had bet- 
ter be/quiet, and let the matter alone, rather than propagate Mesmerism by 
such a method. If they have not the means of advocating Mesmerism with- 
out taking money for it, they had better earn their bread im another way, and 
be satisfied with giving their testimony and using their powers, (as far as their 
knowledge goes, and no further) gratuitously at hume. ‘The duty of those 
who understand the seriousness of Mesmerism is, clearly to discountenance 
and protest against all such exhibitions, to discountenance all who originate, 
and all who attend them, as false to the truth sought, through incompetence 
or worse. 

The very best of the mesmeric brotherhood are liable to fall into one ever- 
open snare. Everybody interested in a great discovery is under a strong temp- 
tation to theorize too soon; and those who oppose or do not understand Mes- 
merism are for ever trying to get us to theorize prematurely. From the first 
day that my experiment was divulged to the present, the aftempt hes been re- 
uewed, till the application to me to announce a theory has become so ludi- 
crously common, that [ am in no danger of falling into the trap. 1! have had, 
jnot only to refuse to propose even a hypothesis, but to guard my language so 
‘carefully as that by no pretence of an inference could any be ascribed to me. 
\{ could wish that all who, liké myself, know personally but a few facts, (how- 
ever clear) were as careful about this as the occasion requires. Their notions 
of a transmission of a fluid, cisctric or other ;—of a capditional excitement in 
|human beings of a power of con\rol or stimulus of their own vital functions ;— 
of the mesmeric power residing in the Will of the Mesmerist, or in the Imagi- 
lastion or Will of the patient; of some sympathetic function, express but ob- 
scure, and assigned to some unexplored region of the brain,—these notions, 
land many more, may each suit the phenomena which have come under the no- 
jtice of the expounders; but no one of them v-ill hold good with all the facts 
jthat are established. The phenomena are so various, that it seems to me 
jmost improbable that we can yet be near the tfue theory; to say nothing of 
jwhat is very obyious—thai the suppositions offered are little but words. It 
jwould be time enough to show this, if the hypotheses would fit ; but they do 
jnot, What becomes of the transmission of fluid when the Mesmerist acts, 
without concert, on a patient a hundred miles off ! What becomes of the pa- 
tient’s power of Imagination when he is mesmerized uticunsciously 7 and of 


the operator's power of Will when the Mesmerist is uninformed and obedient, 


jacting in the dark, under the directions of the patient! and so on, through the 
jwhole array of theories. Now, it happens every day, that when objectors over- 
\throw an offered theory, they are held by themselves, and everybody else but 
ithe really philosophical, to have overthrown the subject to which it relates. 
| Thus is Mesmerism perpetually, as people say, overthrown ; and though it is 
jsure to be soon found standing, as it was before, on its basis of facts, and daily 
jstrengthened by new facts, yet it is obscured for the moment by every passing 
tog of felse reasoning, that is allowed to envelope it. 

Much mischief is done by a rash and hasty zeal in undertaking cases of sick. 
Some of the most carnest believers, anxious to affurd proof 


means, and of such knowledge as will obviate hesitation and flagging, and con- 
sequent failure in the treatment. This is far too light a use to be made of a 
power sacred to higher purposes than those of curiosity or mere assertion. 
And there cannot be too serious a preparation for its purer and higher use—in 
the cure of disease. Ill-qualitied agents are not permitted to administer any 
other great natural power; and why should we permit ourselves to administer 
this inuence—to undertake to infuse health, to feed the vital principle, accept- 
ing any manifestations that may occur by the way, onless we know ourselves 
to be so strong in body and mind, so free from infirmity, so able to command 
leisure, as that we may reasonably hope that the fountain of our influence will 
not intermit! | Persuasives to courage are little needed, for the sight of suffer- 
ing inspires believers in Mesmerisin with an almost irresistible desire to relieve 
the sick. There is abundance of benevolent impulse.. What we want to 


jnake sure of ts, calm foresight in undertaking serious eases, and strenuousnens 
jof patience in carrying them on; and, moreover, a steady refusal to lay hands 


on sick or well for purposes of amusement, or victory over unbelievers. These 
conditions being secured, | believe Mesmerism to be invariably favourable in 
iis operation, where it acts at all. { never heard of any harm being done by 
it, where as much prudence was employed as we apply in the use of fire, wa- 
ter, and food, 


I will say little on one head, of which moch is said to me—the tendency of 
the early holders of any discovery, or re-discovery, to overrate its influence on 
human affairs The tendency is natural and common enough; and time alone 
can prove whether there is folly in the believers in Mesmerism being so excited 
and engrossed as they are by what they see and learn. | am in too early a 
stage of the investigation to be able to say anytbing that ought to be of weight 


elsewhere than in temples, by the hands of the priests of the gods. ‘This sa-|) 
<rednese still pertains to these mysterious manifestations, as indicating secre 


on this head. J can only declare, while Knowing myself to be iw as calm, qui- 


taljet, and serious a state of nerves and mind as] am capable of being, that 


‘ 

— 

| 


case, or that an existing faculty is exalted above their own recognition. L 
these, I ain one. We do not expect credence when we say this; for, by the clef of blessings, and the securest. when it is reached at once through the 


very conditions of the experience, it is incommunicable. It is no help to the|/unclouded reason and the ingenuous heart ‘The possession of this blessing 
communication to be met by the strongest faith and sympathy ; for the very|/has oftentimes been found a treasure, for which it was easy to lose the whole 
means of communication are absent. ‘The language which might convey it|| world, and possible to meet persecution, isulation, the consuming of the body, 
does not exist ; and the effort to explain ourselves is as useless and hopeless as) and the racking of the affections, with steadiness and serenity. What ought 
for the born blind aud deaf to impart to each other an experience of sounds and||now, then, to be complained of as the natural cost of our portion of this bles- 
colours. Let me «ddd, that it would be as reasonable for these blind and deaf||sing! Complaint, regret, is not to be thought of. To know certainly any 
to question each others’ wits as for any who have never been mesmerized to! new thing of human natore—-to believe firmly any great purpose of human des- 
doubt the sanity of those who come, calm and healthful, out of an experience} 'tiny—is a privilege so inestimable, adds such a value to the individual life of 
of its ulterior states. My own conviction is, that when that region is purely, each of us, such a sacredness to collective human existence, that the liabilities 
attained, it is, and ever will be, found clear of all absurdities, delusions, and| to which it subjects us should pervert our minds no more than motes should 
rturbatious, where the faculties may enjoy their highest health and exercise | distort the sunbeams. 
eee this avowal of what can never be substantiated in my favour for a prac- || 
tical object—that some one or more may be led to reflect on the origin of | 


Martineau. 
[ To be concluded next week. ] 


claims to divine inspiration, such as have, through all time, arisen in the world, | 
If any one thoughtful mind is led on to a better solution than the universal ' 
suppositions of madness and imposture, there is so much the more hope that| 


LANCELOT CORBY.—A TALE, 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


pretensions to divine inspiration will be transmued into something more true.| f 
and that much madness and imposture hitherto consequent on such pretensions|' Lancelot Corby was the posthumous son of a private soldier, who perished 


may die out, | care nothing for any precipitate conclusions of the anaccus | in the disastrous expedition tothe Helder. His mother landed with the rem- 
tomed to such researches, in regard to my own wits, if I can lead one informed) nant of the regiment and its followers, on the coast of Norfulk, and, over- 
and philosophical intellect to consider afresh how little we yet comprehend of)}whelmed with sickness, sorrow, and fatigue, gave birth to her fatherless babe 
the words we are so often repeating—‘* We are fearfully and wonderfully||by the way-side, and, unluckily for him, on a spot where two parishes met. 
made.”’ || This circumstance occasioned a fierce alteration between the overseers of Wood- 
From a point of contemplation like this, can it be needful to glance aside at! field and Borough, as to which of these parishes the unwelcome stranger would 
our danger of bearing ourselves unworthily amidst the irritations of opposition! be chargeable. Toud and angry words, on that subject, were ringing in the 
and scorn that we have to encounter! It is most needful to do more than//ear of the dying mother in the moment of departing life, for she expired on the 
glance at this danger—to regard it steadily. If we firmly hold our convictions,||frozen enow a few minutes after the birth of her orphan son, whom, with all 
we cannot at all times maintain, without an effort, the high ground on which) the vehemence of * the parental passion strong in death,” she pathetically re- 
they place us. It is new and painful to us to have our statements discredited| commended to the rival overseers, who had hastened to the spot, not with the 
to our faces—our understandings despised—some of our deepest sentiments |benevolent Intention of according their valuable assistance to the hapless mother, 
and most sulemply acquired knowledge made a jest of. Perhaps it is more!|bat for the purpose of contesting the title of the newborn pauper toa settle- 
painful still to find the facts for which we are the authorifies twisted'and misre-||ment in either of their parishes, and had it not been for the spirited interference 
resented, instead of denied, and one of the most s¢rious subjects that ever! of the captain of the company, whom some of the indignant matrons attached 
as occupied, or can occupy,,the, attention of mankind treated with a levity||to the regiment had hastily sornmoned to the scene of action, the infant would 
which, though we know it to be, mere ignorance, is to us profaneness. I soy! have perished befure a place of sheiter was assigned for his reception. 
** we’’ in this connexion, though I have met with less than my fair proportion|| Captain Marshall, leaving the wrangling overseers to settle their dispute as 
of this kind of trial, owing to previous cireumstances, which have no connex- ithey could, caused the orphan babe to be conveyed to tne nearest workhouse, 
ion with my present testimony. J say ‘we’? because I wish to cast in my lot)|whieh fortunately happened to be within a short distance of the spot. But 
with my fellow-believers for the pains and penalties of faith in Mesmerism| this proceeding, a¥ Scrapeton workhouse was common to the whole hundred of 
which yet remain, if indeed I may be. permitted the honour of sharing them) the county division, was very far from determining the question of the infant's 
with the earlier confessors who have suffered and sacrificed more in the cause’ settlement. and it was, moreover, situated in a different parish from either of 
than now remains to be suffered andéacrificed by! any number’ of later disci-| those in which the luckless babe was said ‘‘ not to have been born.” 
ples. I say “ we,” also, because Lneed, as much as any one. plain monitions'| Captain Marshall’s company halted at Stony Scrapeton that night. The 
as to the spirit in which the truths of Mesmerism ought to be held. next morning being Sunday, he and his men attended divine service in the 


Seeing, as we do at times, how many there are who cannol believe in wai parish church. The simple and comprehensive petition in the Litany “ for the 


thing so out of their way—hqw many who cannot see what is before their eyes, | preservation of those who travel by land and water, for women labouring of 
or hear what meets their ears, or understand what offers itself to their wnder-||child, and of young, children,” ‘made an unwonted impression on some of the 
standings, through preconceptions. and narrow and rigid habits of mind—how!| congregation that day, No heart responded to it more fervently thag, that of 
many who cannot retain the convictions of the» hour, but go home and shake! the brave cyptain ; but when he inwardly repeated the touching words “that it 
them all out of their snmds on the way, or throw them overboard atthe first!/may please thee to provide for the fatherless children and widows, and all that 
jest they hear—how the cold and, passionless. pass through’ life without any|/are desolate and oppressed,” his eyes suffused with tears. He thought of his 
sense of its commonest, but deepest and highest mysteries’; knowing these) own cherished wife and little ones at. home, rejoicing in the news of his safety 
things in our soberest moments, why cannot we bear them about with us amidst! and happy return, and then of the widew who had died in her sore travail the 
the oppositions we meet with in society? Why should wechafe ourselves nae day, and of her fatherless babe, and herregretted that his straitened 
cause minds are uot all of the same, rank and. quality, or interested in the same! |means and exposure to the contingencies of war would not permit hitn, in justice 
pursnits—as if truth could not wait to be apprehended, and ‘privilgge to be ac-||to his numerous family, to rescue it from the hard lot to which it was probably 
cepted? On behalf of the sick and mutilated, who, io addition to their pain} destined. When the service was over the babe was boroe to the baptismal 
and infirmity, have to bear insult and calumny, some indignation may be allow-||/ont by a workhouse nurse of pre pa aspect. 
ed; but for ourselves, we should be at once too humble and too proud toventer-|| ** Who are the sponsors }" asked the corate. {It had ‘no sponsors fee 
tain it; toohdmble on the cronnd of our exceedingly imperfect. knowledge and}; '* Who will ungertake to answer for this child?” demanded the minister, 
too highly gracéd by of such knowledge as we bave. to depreeate| |lgoking on the retiring congregation. 

the displeasure of others «t our use of it. Though I have had more cavse for|| “I will,” said Captain Marshall, taking the babe tender!y into his own arms. 
grateful surprise at the candour and sympathy I have met with, than for regret)“ Lieutenant Ponsonby, continued he, turning to one of his officers, “ will you 
at short-comings of temper among my friends, there was @ season when the||join ine in this office of, love ? 

following words, in a letter from a inend (ome who was restored to health}) “ With all my heart,” replied the other, “but where shall we find a godmother 
through Mesmerism, when such an experience involved much more moral suf |/for the boy 
fering than now ) went to my. heart wich most affecting force: Is it/need-}) “| haye one in my eye,” rejoined the captain, nodding to a lovely, animated 


less (if so, furgive me) Lo beg you to seek patience when you tind people will 
disbelieve their own eyes and ears! My expcrience.is not less close or heart- 
felt than yours, though I had not to be, relieved from, actual paip. . At first it 
made tears come to my heart when others, were not grateful im my way for my 
cure; and rather indignant was I too when they doubled my statements ; but 
do not you be like what I was. [Would I were!] Why should we be believ- 
ed more than those of old, who were disbelieved ! and do not-mea act aceord- 
ing to their natures? ‘Js there child-like faith.on the earth, any more in these 
than in former days! If there were, would nob, and have believed 
even poor honest me?” 

A postscript to this letter carries us on to the thought of our privileges :—* | 
observe that you see and feel the beauty which it igseless-to talk of to unbe- 
lievers.”” Yes; indeed! and when the word ‘: compensation”’ rises to my lips, 
I put it down as an expression of ingratitude,—so little proportion can our vex- 
ations bear to our gains—so insignincant is thie sprinkling of tares amidst the 
harvest to which we afe putting our hands. Ey 

Perhaps it is ‘better not 6 enter upon any account of what it is 10, see, the 

vrest human ministering that can be beheld—a ministering, which has all af- 
ection, and'no instinct in t—where the power follows the course of the affec 
tions, and proceeds with them ‘from strength to strength,” the benevolence in- 
vigorated by its own good deeils, and invigorating in 118 turn the benign influ 
ence, Tinre,-and-a'wise: and principled ‘use of this yet obscure power, will 


little girl, the only child of the governor of the workhouse, who was regarding 
jthe scene with an airof tense mterest. ** What say you, pretty one, to bein 
jheart Lam sure,” added he, * and will Jove and-cherish a brave soldier's orphan 
if your father will allow you to stand-for the poor motherless babe.” 
| **My father always lets ine do as I please, sir,” replied Betty Laws, gen, | 
jdown and blushing. * and | shal! like to be godmother to this poor baby ; but 
\hope you will give him a preity name."’ 
| “d-will give him, my own name, Lancelot, if you have no objection,” said 
* On dear, that isa good name fora soldier,” cried she, with childish glee. 
|* There’ is pot a single child in owr workhouse nained Lancelot, and I never 
should: have thogght wf such a charming name. | shall love my little Lancelot 
| It may be supposed ‘that some crergyinen would have objected to permit a 
hild, who had scarcely done playing wito ker doll, to perform the office of a 
jodmother; but no other was at haud, and Miss Betsey pussed muster. 
, ormed by persons of riper years, for she instructed the neophite in all she had 
promised io do, and taught him to read, write, and cipher into the bargain ; 
bot in addition to this she.spoiled him, bam sorry to say, most especially, and 


jmy gossip?’ pursued he, tapping her onthe shoulder. * You have a kin 
the captain. 
better than al! the others put together.”’ 
She fuliiied her promises aad vows much betterthan they are usually per- 
ed 0 ane to contradict her pet. At an early age Lancelot compre 
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think it a mistake to say that Mesmerism will become merely one among a! show how far it can go in spreading among the human family a beneficent and 
thousand curative means, and that it will not produce any practical changes in| Uniting ministration, by which a singularly close spiritual sympathy. enlighten- 
the mutual reiations of human beings. From what I have witnessed of the|'ed and guarded by insight, may be attained There is moral beauty, acting 
: power of mine over body, and of mind over mind, and from what | have expe-|\through physical amelioration, in the means, and the extremest conceivable 
rienced of the exercise of the inner faculties under the operation of Mesmer- ‘moral beauty in the anticipated end. To witness and contemplate these means 
ism, I am persuaded tha: immense and inestimable changes will teke place in) and this end is a privilege better indicated than expatiated on. Such brethren 
the scope ard destiny of the individual human being on earth, and in the rela-|‘and sisters of charity as the world has yet known have won the reverence and 
tions of all If it were proposed as an abstract question, every one would ad-! affection of all hearts. ‘There is beauty in the spectacle and contemplation of 
mit that the human lot on earth might and must be inealculably altered by the) &@ new and higher order of these arising, to achieve, with ¢ qual devotedness, a 
bestowment on human beings of a new faculty, and also by such an ex iltation!!more efficacious and a more elevated Jabour cf Jove and piety. 
of any existing fac uitv as must entirely chavge its scope at d operation Phe A consideration more clearly ¢ pen to gene ral sympathy (at least, the gener- 
case is the same, if any occult inherent faculty becomes reachable—educible ;|'al sympathy of the wise) is, that, through all time, the privilege rests with the 
and there are not a few subjects of Mesimerism who know that either this is the! bellevers, and not wi h those who, for any cause, cannor enter into new truth. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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refractory prentice, seized him by the collar, and addressed him in these 


the value of his position in that establishment, and would boldly say, “I can 
do as I please, fur [am Miss Betsey’s godson and her favourite, and I have |words :— 
two fine soldier officers for my godfathers. My father was a soldier and fought} ‘ Hitherto you have sipped sorrow by spoonfals, but now. my fine fellow, 
for the king ; | mean to be a soldier ead fight for the king tov, and I will fight you shall swallow it by bowlfuls. or my name isn’t James Jones.” 
any of you that may like to try how well I can fight already.” He then proceeded to inflict a severe horsewhipping on the unfortunate 
Unfortunately for Lancelot the indulgence of his young patroness was un- youth, deeming that he might now wreak upon him the whole measure of his 
bounded, and extended to allowing him to do the things he ought not to do,||vengeance with impunity, he chained him to a post in an ov house, where he 
and to leave undone those things which he ought to have done. His active |kept him without food for four-and-twenty hours. and on bread-and-water diet 
mind derived pleasure from the acquisition of knowledge ; he early felt that) for a week At tre end of that period Lancelot succeeded in wrenching 
such acquirements gave their possessors a decided superiority over the unin-||asunder the links of his chain, with no better too! than a large, rusty iron nail, 
formed. {n school hours, therefore, he was stadious and well-conducted, but which he had extracted from the post to which he was fastened. ‘The first use 
he conformed in no other time or place to the rules of workhouse discipline, but |he made of his liberty, was to assail the windows with successive voileys of 
led a gay and careless life, in blissful ignorance of his defects of his title to a |stones, so well aimed that he demolished every pane of glass in the dwelling ; 
parish, till the evil hour arrived which too soon was destined to make him then, taking to his heels, be ran off with the speed of a wi d colt, that has first 
acquainted with some of the woes and inconveniences to which that deficiency||broken from the trammele of the trainer, and paused not to look behind him till 
exposed him. \lne found himself at the farthest extremity of the parish of Woodfield, in the 
The death of the governor of Scrapeton workhouse, and the removal of Bet- lvicinity of the farm-house, which was the present abiding place of the only 
sey, who went to keep the house of her uncle, a farmer at Woodfield, were friend he had ever known, the daughter of the deceased governor of Scrape- 
among the first sorrows of which Lincelot Corby was conscious. He had ton workhouse. 
nearly completed his twelfth year, and was a remarkably well-grown, hand-|| Lancelot assumed a soberer pace as he drew near the dwelling. The church 
some lad, having the appearance at that time of being full two years older than||clock was striking the midnight hour, and the thought suggested itself that the 
his baptisinal register proved him tobe. At the first sight of his saucy, inde-||beloved friend, whose counsel and protection he came thither to claim, was 
ndent countenance and bold bearing, the new governor o! Scrapeton work ||ouly a dependent on the bounty of her uncle, to whom he would, in al! proba- 
house, full of the consequence of his recent exaltation to a little brief authority, | bility, prove an unwelcome guest—nay, more—it was possible that his visit at 
loudly proclaimed ** that it was not the least of the abuses of his predecessur's|such an unseasonable hour might be prejudicial to bis young benefactress, even 
system, that such an overgrown, impudent young dog had not been prenticed||if he succeeded in obtaining admittance into the house. As he pass: d the 


out a year or two ago.” \|stable, however, he perceived the door was open, and the stall of the riding- 


The committee of acting guardians had no hesitation in deciding that “ the 
boy should be allotted as an apprentice to some farmer of the parish to which 
he belonged,”’ but to ascertain that point was not so easy a matter as their 
honours imagined. 

Some of the J. P's. were of opinion that the lad belonged to Borough, some 
that he pertained to Woodfield, and others to Scrapeton. Some seemed to 
consider that he had a claim to three parishes, while others maintained, that he 
had not a defensible title to any parish at al!. Finding it impossible to agree 
sufficiently amongst themselves to come to a satisfactory decision, they kindly! 
advised the disputants to come to a compromise out of court. Whereupon the) 
guardians of Scrapeton Hundred. betag heartily wearied with the apparently 
interminable squabble,offered a premium as a fee with the lad,sufficient to over-| 
come the parochial sccuples of the ex-overseer farmer Jones, who accordingly) 
received him without further demur as a parish apprentice. 

A long series of well-meant, but unwholsome indulgences, had completely 
unfitted Lancelot for the five years term of slavery, to which he was by this 
arrangement devoted. He now became a Gibeonite of the most pitiable de-| 
scription, whom every person, from the master down to the meanest hireling| 
on the farm, considered themselves at liberty to oppress and treat despitefully | 
High-spirited and impatient of coutrol by nature, the friendless orphan resisted,| 
with the firmness of a young Spartan, the preliminary measures pursued by| 
the farmer and tis underlings, to bend sim to the yoke, incurring thereby a se-| 
vere infliction of stripes, in addition to the sufferings of cold, stinted meals,| 
hard labour. and bitter revilings. ‘* Means which had succeeded,” the farmer; 
said, * in humbling many a proud and stubborn temper to the very dust before! 
now ;”” but he had a persun to deal wih of a different spirit from that which) 
had on former occasions, animated to a brief resistance the wretched parish| 
slaves who had been consigned to nis tender mercies. The resolution of Lance-| 
lot was unconquerable. The revilings he returned with interest, the cold he; 
defied, the hunger he alleviated by the stealthy feeding of the female domestic | 
Of the infliction of stripes he complained, not by eries and tears, but by walk- 
ing botdly to the weekly meeting of magistrates at Scrapeton, displaying bis| 
bruises. and claiming their protection against his brutal tyrant 

Jones, when summoned before these gentlemen to answer to the charges) 
— against him by his parish prentice, justified himself, in some measure,) 

y relating a variety of instances of insubordination, insolence, and wilful mis.| 


|horse vacant, by which token he concluded that farmer Laws was absent. He 
lrecollected that it was the market-night at Scrapeton. Old Billy Laws was a 
\determined sitter in the farmer’s room, at the Angel, on such occasions, and 
jalways the last; so Lancelot drew a freer breath, and softly approached the 
|‘omicile. That some one was sitting up forthe old farmer was evident, for 


[there was a bright fire burning in the large, old-fashioned kitchen, and the 


‘light of a candle threw its rays through the trellis of the grape-vine that was 


\trained over the broad casement-window. 

| Lancelot drew nearer, and perceived the light. graceful figure of a young fe- 
imale, bending over some employment at the long oaken table, and presently 
recognised the lovely features of bis youthful godmother, pretty Betsey Laws. 
|She was busily engaged in ironing one of her uncle's shirts, and as she ar- 


ranged the neatly-folded plaits of the capacious sleeve, she beguiled her toil 


||and enlivened her vigil by singing in her clear, sweet veice, occa-ional snatches 


jof that merry old song, * The Dashing White Sergeant,” or the more modera, 
and at that time, very popular ditty, 

From my cradle a soldier was all my delight, 

His dress was so gay and his gorget so bright, 

With his dashing cockade—oh, his dashing cockade. 

“So Miss Betsey loves soidiers,”” murmured the forlorn parish prentice to 
himself, as a pang more nearly allied to jealousy than he had imagined crept 
through his heart. and increased the bitterness of the feelings that were rank- 
ling there ~** Ay, fine dressed up red-coats,”’ pursued he, glancing with min- 
gled mortification and anger on the tattered sleeve of his coarse pauper gaber- 
dine, as the light-hearted maiden sung with increased animation, 

A soldier, a soldier so gallant and gay ; 
A soldier will always the belle bear away. 
“T-am a soldier’s son,” reflected Lancelot ; “ and one of these days I will be 


‘ja soldier myself, and then I, too, shall wear the dashing cockade, and the rest 


lof the fine things Miss Betsey seems to admire so much. How strange it a 
pears, too, thatshe should be singing merrily, while [—but | am an ungrateful 
wretch to repine at her cheerfulness, when she always tried to make me 
happy.” 

Betsey Laws had meantime finished ironing the snowy shirt, and having hung 
it with the rest of the linen she had ironed on a well-filled clothes horse by the 
kitchen fire, she was about to rouse the companion of her vigil, Dick Dogget, 


‘her uncie’s serving lad, who was sitting up to take his master’s horse, from his 


chief on the part of the lad, which, though greatly exaggerated. could not be! |snormg bliss, to assist her in taking another hot heater for ber box-iron from 
wholly disproved by Lancelvt, especially as the farmer brought the distorted) |the blazing fire, in preparation for commencing fresh work, when Lancelot's 


evidence of several of his servants to corrovorate his own assertions, and, to} 
use his own expression, “ faced the matier out’ before their worships in such| 
a way, that they were persuaded there had been, at least, as much fault on tne} 
art of Lancelot as on that of his master; and, instead of punishing th 
atter, they digmissed the complaint with a suitable admonition to — 
parties. 

All the evil in Jones's nature had been worked up by Lancelot’s late daring; 
proceeding, into a state of the most malignant effervescence; and though be; 
was constrained to refrain from blows, he redoubled bis persecutions in a subtier| 
form, by abridging, not only his scanty ailowance of coarse provisions but the| 
brief period of time allotted to him at meals, reducing his bed-clothes, increas- 
ing his tasks, and barring his approach to the Bre on bitter wintry evenings, — 
Not contented with these exercises of barbarity, he privately encouraged his) 
servants to practise every species of cruelty and wauton mockery, against his, 


unprotected victim ; and, unfortunately for Lancelot, his nature was too |pa:r of excellent 


haughty and independent to permit him to attempt conciliation towards any of 
his tormentors. 

His before bad case had only been aggravated by the bold step he had taken 
to obtaia justice ; but so far from submittiug to. circumstances, or patiently en 
deavouring by meekness and assidvity to mollify the domestic despot, under; 
whose jron domination he had been placed, he astonished the whole ne:ghbour- 
hood by a very early repetition of the same improdent measure—namely, ap- 
pealing to the magistrates against his master’s hard usage. 

This was in every way prejudicial to him, for the misrepresentations of his 
master had impressed the local authorities, whose proviace it wae to dispense} 
justice in that neighbourhood, with the idea that he was a troublesome, ill-dis- 
posed lad. There was something wild and desperate in his aspect; for the 
outrages he had endured nad roused fierce and stormy passions in a nature not 
formed to submit to undeserved indignities. His dress was ragged and dis-| 
ordered, his hair dishevelled and neglected. and his whole appearance denoted) 
a reckless hardihood, that produced an unpleasant effect on the minds of the! 
magistrates. They were, besides, annoyed at his troubling them a second] 
time, after so short an interval ; so, without listening to his story, they bade) 
him “go home, reform his bad habits, and adopt that line of conduct which 
could not fail of ensuring him good treatment from any masier.” 

Lancelot withdrew indignantly, with aswelling heart The game was now! 
entirely in his master’s hands. ) 
stable, ef what had passed in the magistrate’s room, and on the return of his 


light tap at the door attracted her ear. 

“Hist! Dick, what are you dreaming of!” cried she, giving the slumberer 
a push. “You snored so loud, I never heard the horse trot into the yard. 
Uncle, is that you !” 

“No, dearest, dear Miss Betsey,” responded a voice that appeared very 
familiar to her ear, “it is me. I have justrun away from my cruel master.” 

But who are you?’’ demanded Betsey. 

** Your godson, poor Lancelot Corby,” was the reply. - 

The door was istantly unbarred, and the forlorn fugitive received with « 
burst of generous and affectionate sympathy by this tender and faitbful friend. 

She wept passionate tears at the relation of the wrongs and sufferings of her 
unfortunate protégé, soothed. fed, and cherished him ; and before her uncle re- 
turned, Lancelot had been comfortably inducted into the spare bed, had swal- 
lowed a cordial potation of mulled elder-wine, and was fast aslecp between a 
emp sheets of Miss Betsey’s own spinning, that were soft as 
ilk, and odoriferous with the fragrance of dried lavender and rose leaves. He 
had never slept so luxuriously before, and he dreamed that night that he bad 
enlisted, passed lightly over the slow agceat.of promotion fromthe ranks to the 


| dignity of a captain ; he was a soldier of fortune, and in a faix way of becoming 


a general, when his brilliant visions were rodely dispelled by the brutal voice 
of his vengeful master, in altercation with Betsey Laws, and the vext moment 
Ralph Pearson, the constable, burst into the room, made him his prisoner, .. . 
handcuffed him, and without paying the slightest regard to the remonstrances 
and tears of his kind protectress, dragged him to a cart which was waiting, in 
order to convey him to the house of the nearest magistrate, 

When Betsey Laws found that all her eloquent remonstrances io favour of 
her godson was ineffectual, she turned to her faithful footpage. Dick Dogget, 
the turnip-boy, who had been not only asympathising, but an indigpant witness 
‘of the failure of his young mistress’s endeavours to move the hard heart 
of ie savage persecutor of poor Lancelot, and clasping he; iiands together, 
cried— 

“Oh, dear—oh, dear, if uncle had but been up this morning, perhaps he 
could have said or done something to help poor Laneie.” fe “ 

* Miss,” whined Dick, in the rich cadence of his.own East, Anglian dialect, 
‘I know what T woald do if I were you, I wouldn’t stand crying and spoiling 
my eyes, which do any how; but! would just pet on my best 

nowball, the pony, and go and. speak to 


Jones had been informed by his friend. the hi Biber and plesse, mount 


Etheridge about tliat poor fellow Lancie."’ ; 
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The colour brightened in Beisey’s dimpled cheek, at certain ideas that flashed that dimmed the fire of bis dark flashing eyes. Still he resisted ber generous 
across her mind. | offer, but Betsey would not be withstood. Jones at length agreed to receive 

* Dick, it is an excellent thought,” said she ; “‘ but you know I cannot go by three pounds as a compensation for his broken windows 
myself.”’ ** Money down,” he added, expressively tapping three fingers of his right 

** By no manner of means, miss,” rejoined the prudential counsellor, with a hand into the palm of his left, ** for I don’t give any credit for any body in this 
knowing nod. ‘ Miss it would be a very i/l-becoming thing for the likes oi) here kind of business ” 
you to go golloping down of the street by yourself; so1’\I just get on the, ‘I will call on the butcher as I go home, and ask him to step op to uncle’s 
dickey, and ride erter you, to take care of you, and to hold Snowball while! farm and tell me what he will give for my pet lambs,” said Betsey. endea- 
you go into the justice-room of Scrapeton, which would look kind of ‘specta- vouring to assume the firmness of a heroine, but her voice was tremulous, , and 
ble. you know.” | the bright drops glistened on her long, silky eyelashes, though she sedulously 

“But you may get anger from your master, Dick, if you go without his) brushed them away. 
leave, and perhaps he may beat you.” || ‘*I will, to save all trouble and delay, buy the pet lambs of you myself,” 

* Lauk, miss, and if ado I don’t mind a bit of a hiding once in a while. 1) said his worship, taking out his capacious purse, from which he poured the 
get many a oue for ny own desarvings, and sure I may stand such a thing now, |sum required into the rosy palm of the blushing damsel. 
for your sake, Miss Betsey.” | “Pshaw! vever mind the change,"’ continued he, putting back the silver 

** Make haste, then, dear Dick, and saddle Snowball as fast as you can,| that Betsey offered hin, * you must keep the lambs for me till I send for them 
or we shall be too late to be of any service to Lancelot,” cried Betsey, drying, 20¢ that cannot be done for nothing.” 
her tears, and beginning to release her flaxen ringlets from the durance vile of) Betsey understood the generous pretext to which the friendly magistrate had 
a dozen curl-papers. ‘had recourse, in order to assist her in extricating the luckless object of her 

By dint of urging Snowball to his utmost speed, Miss Betsey was, in good) sympathy from the predicament in which his own rashness had placed him, 
truth, enabled to overtake the cart in the entrance of the long straggling) |and silently courtsied her acknowledgments. with a blush and a look which 
street of Stony Scrapeton. Curiosity was particularly active on the present|| made the old squire very happy, though it meant nothing more than grati- 
oceasion, for the best-informed gossip in Scrapeton was at a loss to account} tude. 
for the appearance of pretty Betsey Laws, with the bloom of her cheeks}) Lancelot was bound by the parish laws to serve James Jones, farmer of Bo- 
heightened to more than its wonted brightness, her fair ringlets dishevelled)|rough, for tive years,and the term of his slavery being unfulfilled, he was com- 
and blown into disorder, and her large blue eyes flashing with anger, and yet) pelled to return to his service, after the magistrate had extorted from Jonesa 
full of tears, riding at the head of such aparty. But by no one was the at-| promise to treat him better. But it was neither in the nature of Jones to re- 
tendance of pretty Betsey Laws in his business-room, regarded with greater||irain from oppression, nor in that of Lancelot to submit tamely to injurious 
surprise and admiration than by the courteous dispenser of justice himself. || treatment. 

Squire Etheridge had an especial eye for beauty, and on the entrance of the | At first both the master and prentice kept within the ostensible pale of the 
blooming country, maiden, he rose up, saluted her with a profound bow, and/|law ; the one because he had the fear of Squire Etheridge before his eyes, who 
taking her by the hand, inducted her into his own scarlet leather chair of state, had assured him he should keep a strict !ook out upon his proceedings, and the 
and standing by her side, hat in hand, with his eyes fixed upon her blushing jother lest he should afflict the generous friend who had exerted herself so 
face, he begged to be favoured with her business, before he would condescend||warmly in his behalf. There was, however, a deep and deadly hatred between 
to pay the slightest attention to the cause of Jones aud Lancelot, observing||Jones and Lancelot, and they pursued a covert system of mutual provocation 
with reference to them, in a peculiarly aigre tone, which boded neither ofj|and retaliation, till Jones got weary of the hopeless attempt of crushing the 
them any good, * that they were old customeres, and particularly troublesome) |'vaster mind of his Gibeonite, and perceiving, moreover, that Goody Jones, 
to the magistrates.” ||having taken compassion upon him, was secretly bent on rendering him as 

** Very true, as your worship says,” rejoined Ralph Pearson, taking up the|\comfortable as she could in the house, he actually sacrificed a small portion of 
word, for pretty Betsey Laws was too much overpowered with shame and||the premium he had received with him from the Scrapeton guardians, in or- 
timidity to be able to speak ai that moment, “they has been werry trouble-|\der to induce a Woodfield farmer to accept the transfer of bis services. 
some le year, worse than the pepper-brand in the wheat, only this here present|) Lancelot was not-much the better for this arrangement, his new master 
matter isa series business, quite a piece of randicalism, for my prisoner,|/being as little under the influence of conscience as Jones himself. It would 
Lancelot Corby, have thought proper to dismo‘ish all his masters windows.” ||tedious to deseribe the terms of anger and ill-will in which they lived, or the 

“For which | humbly hopes your worship willbe pleased to send him to||series of hardsbips and privations to which the unhappy Lancelot was doomed, 
Botany Bay,” said Jones. })which finally laid him upon a bed of sickness. 

“ Silence, sir,” interposed the magistrate, bending his brows. ‘‘Doyousup-|| Hisnew master had very soon repented of his bargain with farmer Jones, 
— ] stand in any need of your suggestions in the discharge of my duty? ‘land no sooner did he find Lancelot incapable of performing his prescribed 
hen turning to Lancelot, he demanded ** what he had to say in reply to the|/tasks, than he embraced the opportunity of ridding himeelf of him, by sendin, 

offence with which he was charged !” j|him back to his earliest home, Scrapeton workhouse. The governor protest 

“ That I would do the same thing again if it were in my power,” returned||Yehemently against his admission, and attempted to transfer him back to his 
Lancelot; ‘and I oaly wish there had been thrice the number of windows, jold master, Jones, who was, he said, “liable to the expense of his prentice’s 

and I would have broken them all,”’ added he, fiercely. 5 

** Didn't I tell your worship, what a desperate-minded young rascal he Jones pleaded the arrangement by which he had turned the lad over to 
was?” exclaimed Jones, triumphantly. : |Robert Ramm, of Woodfield, and positively refused to receive bim into his 

“ Silence,” again interposed the magistrate, sternly ; then turning to Lance- |house. After many wrathful meetings between the overseers of the three 
lot, he pursued: ‘* What was your reason, young man, for committing such iparishes of Borough, W oodfield, and Scrapeton, the dispute was once more 

referred to the quarter sessions. Lancelot was too ill to appear when sum 


an vutrage?” 
“] ri that to. show which passeth words,” said Lancelot, throwing off his moned to give bis evidence at that immediately ensuing , so the cause was, 
jacket, and displaying lacerated shoulders. at aconsiderable augmentation of expense, adjourned to another quarter ses- 
sions, at which it was decided ‘‘ that Lancelot Corby having been legally bound 


There was a low murmur of indignation from all present, and an hysterical : “ 
sob from Betsey Laws at thissight. The magistrate turned a glance indica- iby the acting guardians of Scrapeton Hundred to James Jones, of borough, 
tive of the strongest disgust on Jones, as he inquired, “On what account he! |/F the term of five years, which was yet unexpired, the said James Jones was 
had treated his apprentice in so inhuman a manoer !” hable to all contingencies of expense erising from sickness, accidents, &c., 
May it please your worship,” stammered Jones, “ it was for a variety of that hts said Lancelot Corby, during the residue 
instances of ill-conduct, negligence, laziness, ifisolence, and wilful injury done of be Seiad ub “ie pint Uf Tuaees Jones against Robert Ramm, of Woodfield 
which al overcame my and compelled me to followed this decision, but while the cause was pending, Lancelot Corby, who 
‘ ” 46 : . was now fully restored to health and strength, was, at a meeting of magistrates 
bis did te when beat at Serapeton for that very purpose, ordered to return to the service 
for you then eaid.in the presence of many witnesses, that it was for goin i. of his former master Remonstrances and entreaties on bis part were unavail- 
y P going ing ; he was assured, in reply, that there was no other choice. 


the justice-sitting to complain of your ill treatment.” Th 
“ adi ere are, however, few cases in which a person is compelled to embrace a 
why,” saquired: the -magistrate, ‘did you not state your: thet admits of no alternative. sprightly notes of the fife 
“tg : : way and the gay colours,and martial bearing of a company of soldiers,whom Lance- 
troubled “with way” story, they lot had from the window beating up for recruits in the dull streets 
‘ Siero ae : : si of Scrapeton, had already suggested to his bold spirit, one more congenial than 
h tho youl lot which the arbiters of his fate had chalked out for him. 
Striking his hand on the table of the justice-room, he yielded to the impetuous 


Unfortunately for myself I had,’ replied Lancelot, because I was 
unable to obtain redress, my master thought he might use me worse than a soldier, too ; nature never formed 
negru-slave; but though I ama friendless orphan, and am called a chiid of Lancelot Carb far parish slave.” 
pasewisr — iI am a soldier's son and no slave, and will never submit to be}! “ ., Are you in earnest my fine fellow t” cried Squire Etheridge, who could 

reated as such. 

But,” said the magistrate, you ought not under any provocation to have eyes, ‘and it is not all 
taken the very improper step of breaking your'tnaster’s windows, for by that) ithe parish officers in England that shall prevent me. will serve the king, and 
outrage you have deprived yourself of the redress which the laws of your coun- Seg no othist maabes’” 
try would have . afforded you, and1 regret to add that unless you can pay} “He wants servants of your temper just now, my boy,” observed the’ 
for the damage you have done, the law compels ane to Comms YOO 10 Prteon | scruitin sergeant, who had been hastily summoned by the hostile over- 
oe Ihave no money, aoe Lancelot, . but the alternative troubles me very lseers of Woodfield, Borough, and Scrapeton, who were all ready to leap for 
joy at the prospect of being thus heppily rid of this apple of discord, which the 

advancing; “ I will sell both my pet lambs, and pay the money for you sirecsanagd those three parishes nad provokingly tossed among them sixteen 
The oath was administered to the young recruit, and the bounty duly paid. 


myeelf.”’ 
* You. shall never do that; for then the broken windows will be your loss, : 
not his,” replied Lancelot, firmly. “I would rather go to prison a thou- ‘ 
sand times than return to his service, and then he must pay for his own A soldier, a soldier, ” gallant one G*y. 
windows,” recurred to Lancelot’s mind, while, with a heightened colour, he affixed 
* Dear Lancie, do not griéve me with your obstinacy. You know I would||the gay cockade, the badge of his new profession, to his tattered cap ; nor 


cheerfully part with my last farthing, and sell the dearest thing I had in the|/was the flattering dream of his miliary preferment forgotten in that hour, his 

world rather than you should sutfer any ill from which it might be in my||first of hope and manly dignity. He was a slave no longer, bis degrading bon- 

power to.préserve you,” cried the warm-hearted girl burstirig into a flood of||daye to the friendless soi!, where he had been doomed to draw his first breath 

tears. was broken, he had become a soldier of fortune, and he felt that his destiny was 
The sullen brow of Lancelot softened at this sight, and he raised his fettered||in his own hands. ; 

hand to remove involuntary witnesses of his inward emotion, the large teare!| ‘“ And now, my lad,” quoth the overseer of Borough, “it would have been 
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but civil of you to have given us a bint that it wasy’our intention to be a sodger, 
before the fools of three parishes agreed to squander away so much unprofitably 
spent money on your account. lt would have actually been cheaper for us to 
have clubbed together, and made an officer of you at once, than to have had so 
many expensive suits to settle a point which is likely tu remain undecided to 
the day of doom.” 

** To have treated me as became Christians, would doubtless have been your 
cheapest as well as your best policy,” replied Lancelot, ‘ and that you have 
all paid pretty heavily for your folly and unkindness is matter of no regret to me 
It was the will of Heaven not mine that | ever came among you. I Lave noth- 
ing to thank you for, and / embrace the first opportunity that offers of leaving 
you. The world is now my parish, in which | shall endeavour to win myself a 
soldier's settlement.” 

Lancelot Corby had but one friend in England, from whotn it cost him a pang 
to part, and that was Betsey Laws ; but not even for her sake did he wish t 
linger. 

The regiment in which he had enlisted was under orders to embark for In- 
dia, and by one of those singular coincidences which do occasioually occor in 
the romance of life, the captain of the company in which Lancelot was enrolled 
was no other than the young lieutenant whv, with Captain Marshal! now colo- 
nel of the same regiment, had acted as his sponsor at the baptismal! font. This 
officer, on recognising the remarkable nawe of Lancelot Corby, in the list of 
his new recruits, soon ascertained that it was the very same Lancelot, in whose 
naine he had, sixteen years ago, renounced “ the devil and all his works,” to 
gether * with the pomps and vanities of this wicked world,’’ &c., while very 
much under their influence in his own person. Without revealing to the 
young recruit any of the circumstances, he inquired into the particulars of 
his life,to which he listened with lively interest, and jailed not to communicate 
the painful narrative of their godson’s early sorrows to Colonel Mershall, who 
requested him to take the youth into his owo service, and to keep an eye on his 
conduct. 


The judicious favour of this officer smoothed the rough path of Lancelot’s | 


initiation into a mi itary life ; but the young man was now in his proper sphere, 
his duties were clear!v defined, and his steady and zealous performance of them 
was the pride and pleasure of his life He was very soon promoted to the 
rank of a corporal, and his services on the burping pla‘ns of India in due time 
raised him to the aignity of a sergeant. The brigade to wich bis regiment 
was attached, was engaged in hot and dangerous service, and the very brilliant 
manner in which Sergeant Corby conducted a file of men in an enterprise of 
peculiar danger aud importance, obtained for him the thanks of the general and 
acommission Other promotiun followed with a rapidity that would appear in 
conceivable to those who are unacquainted with the progress that is surnetimes 
made by military taleni, combined with dauntiess courage and good conduct 
during a hot war in India, especially where there is a sufficient strength of con 
stitution possessed by a brave officer, to enable him to stand a succession of 
sickly seasons. ‘T:e early hardships and privations to which Lancelot Corby 
had been subjected, rendered him less liable to the contingencies of disease 
than his comrades. He was not only the foremost in the front of battle,bat he: 
was able to fast for a greater number of hours than other officer in his regiment# 
He could sleep on the bare ground.and endure exposure to every vicissitade of 


weather without injury, and the result was, that the despised child of doubtful) 


parish, returned to England a colong, rich in wealth and honours. He return- 
ed, but not like otner officers, to the dear delights of home and all its social 
joys. He had no home, he never had uad one, nor did he possess a single kin- 
dred tie to endear his native land. Of that land, too, there was only one nar- 
row spot with whose localities he was familiar; the associations of that 


spot were connected with a thousand pangs, but they were also hallowed)! 


with one sweet memory—the kindness of the first, the only friend he 
had ever known within the detested circle of Stony Scrapeton and its envi-| 
rons. 

Is it necessary to explain, that this friend was Betsey Laws, his stil! pretty,' 
but no longer youthful godmother! But we will make no allusion to the sub- 
ject of her age, for she had arrived at that time of life when references to a 
single lady's register are never made by the benevolent portion of her acquain- | 
tance. Betsey Laws, however, was not older than Madame Maintenon, when) 
she captivated and fixed the roving affections of the royal libertine, Louis the 
X1{Vth, and obtained a more signal triumph over pride and inconstancy than. 
was ever gained by youthful beauty. 

Times had gone hard with Betsey since Lancelot Corby saw her last, Her! 
uncle had died in embarrassed circumstances, and Betsey was living in a very 


small dairy farm, which she carried on with the aid of Dick Dogget, her oncie’s | 


quondam turnip boy, who had leng since arrived at the dignity of an agrical- 
tural labourer,and was.a steady married man, whomno one dreamed of «ddress- 
ing by the familiar diminutive of Dick. He was now called Richard, and some- 
times Mister Dogget, for in the eastern counties matrimony and niaturity are 
held in due reverence by the peasantry, and they always call the married peo- 
ple mister and Mistress with great ceremony. 

Betsey Laws was still single, though, as the village chroniclers knew ful) 


well, that was her own fault, for shé had bad many solicitations to change |*!™e 


and calamitous proceediogs. But Bokhara was safe, in its isolation and its 
surrounding girtof wilderness and mountain, fronr all intrasion ; and it was 
felt that to send a m+sion where a physical demonstration of power was not 
possible, might, by its reception, rather have rendered things worse than have 
proved in any way satisfactory or efficacious ; besides, two of the victims of 
this savage barbarian were only semi diplomatically employed—that is to say, 
had they succeeded, they would have been, Iyke Burnes and many others, re- 
cognised and extoiled ; but if they failed, no one knew officially any thing about 
them. Hence Lord Ellenborough wrote to the bloodthirsty Amir concerning 
two innocent travellers who had vot astray ; but if not owned at the Foreign- 
office, and if discarded by the supreme government of India, were they not 
British officers ? And if Bokhara was unapproachable from the Indus, was it 
so from the west? What are the resources of this tyrant, before whom the 
British lion crouches, and dares not even growl’ What the extent of his ter- 
ritory, the population, the armies, the riches, and the alliances of a murderous 
potentate, who can set the laws of God and man at defiance, and cause the 
British and India governments to disavow its agents? ‘To all these questions, 
of so much interest to any who have a spark of what Romans would have eall- 
ed patrotism within them, this work affords a very able and complete answer, 
and which, as written by a Russian, cannot be sopposed to bea one-sided state- 
ment. 

The authority of the present amir of Bokhara, Nasr Ullah by name, is sup- 
posed, then, to extend over a space of 5600 geopraphical square miles. Kho- 
xand i- said to have been lately reduced by the amir; but Balkh, Hissar, and 
Shehri Sebz. content themselves with offering voluntary presents, such only as 
equals give to equals. Jt is impossible, according to our author, to fix precise- 
ly tne limits of a country—limits which are constantly varying—as the chieftains 
if the above-mentioned Khanats, and al-o of those of Khiva, Ankhowi, and 
Meimaneh, happen to be in the ascendancy. 

“ The importance of Bokhara”—we here quote from our Russian authority 
—** will diminish in our eves still more when we learn that out of tbe 5600 
square miles, only 500 or 600 miles are occupied by inhabitants in fixed abodes, 
while nine-tenths of its territory are either utterly unfit for occupation, or at 
least untenanted.” 

Bokhara is a country of sandy steppes, with a clayey sandy soil, broken up 
by mountain-ranges, which are again separated by extensive sandy valleys. 
Uhese valleys borrow their names from the wells found in them. They offer 
an asylum to the wandering tribes, who hardly escape starvation by continually 


‘changing their placesof encampment. Such as approach the limits of the col- 


tivated lands pay a certain tribute, aud are in consequence held to be under 
the immedia’e control of the khans ; others enjoy thew freedom, and are only 
nominally subject. 

| The only country, then, that is really available to a sedentary population is, 
the narrow strp of land which borders the Amu-Dariya, or valley of the Amu 
(Oxus), and its tributaries ; the valley of the Zer Affshan, and that of the Abi- 


‘ Shehri-Sebz ; and no:hing proves the weakness of the amir more than that the 


jcultivated terrivory upon this latter river, which does not embrace more than 
forty square miles, is able to uphold its independence. ‘ 

| ‘The popolation of Bokbara is formed of the most heretogeneous materials ; 
but they have one tie to unite them, namely, the uniformity of reli- 
gion. This is the great bond of communion, and which would have 
‘the most important influence in probably combining all the Khanats of 
Central Asia against any invading force. ‘There is, however, a limit even to 
jthis power. 

| . The aborigines are the Tajiks, of whom there is but a remnant left, which 
}forms the chief population of Bokhara ; in other towns there are none. or very 
ifew indeed. The most saliant traits of their character are, avarice, falsehood, 


| Gattery, bragging, impudenee, thieving, and faithlessness. They are cowards, 


jand do not fight ; and murder is unknown to them, not because of its heinous 
‘nature, but because they have not sufficient courage tocommit n. So much for 
jan abstract of M. Kbanikoff's character of the ‘Tajiks ; and yet, from his name, 
| one would thmk there ran some Tatar blood in his veins. 

The nomber of Arabs is greater than that of the town-dwelling Tajiks. 


They are, as usual, a nomade, pastore) people, inhabiting the northern 


| parts of the Khanat, where the'severity of the climate has made them change 
ithe temt for the kibitka. M.Kbanikoff does not say much concerning their 
jhabits or character. 

| ‘The Uzheks are the preponderating race in Bokbara, not so much from their 
inumber as by the ties which bind them together. Khanikoff enumerates nine- 
ity-seven tribes of this race whose abodes are authentic, and five whose places 
jof encatapment are unknown, although within the Khanat, The chief tribe is 
jthe Manghit, out of one of the branches of which Tuk or Juk, the reigning 
idynasty, proceeds. 

| The Uzbeks are middle-sized men, somewhat handsomer than the Mogbuls, 
whom they approximate most to.” The Uzbeks, like the Arabs in Arabia, are 


jpomadic, sedentary, of agricultera) ; and agricultural and nomadic at the same 


They are more straightfurward in their manners than the Tajiks, and 


her condition. and it was creditebly reported that she might, if she had!|prome to rapine, plonder, and murder. ** Out of thirty or thirty-five culprits,” 
so pleased, have married the rich old Squire Etheridge, for he was) /#y% Khanikoff, * who are executed by orders of the amir during our eight 


deeply smitten with her charms the day she appeared in his justice-room| months’ siay at Bokhara, the majority were Uzbeks.”’ * But (be continues) 


ro special pleader in behalf of that window-breaking desperado, Lancelot) 
orby. 


day withvut the ceremony of a single tap to intimate his desire of admittance, || 
and clasping her fervently to his bosom, gave vent to feelings, too mighty for | 
words ina flood of tears. 

It may not be whelly irrelevant to the sequel of my tale, to record the fact,| 
that before Colonel Corby repeated his visit to his old friend, he was observed 
consulting the table of forbidden degrees of marriage in the prayer-book, and) 
expressed some satisfaction ou finding, that there was no lawful impediment to) 
prevent a man from marrying his godmother. 


BOKHARA: ITS AMIR AND ITS PEOPLE. 
Fromhe Literary Gazette. 

Bokhara : its Amir and its People. Translated from the Russian of Khani | 
koff. By the Baron Clement A. de tode. 8vo, pp. 317. London, 

den and Co. 

Had the events, so disgraceful and so humiliating to Great Britain, which! 
have lately rendered the name of Bokhara and its Amir infamous to all Eng-) 


although determined in the commission of such acts of violence, they :1e not 


\lprorapted by any daring spirit ; for they usually commit them at aight, 
Poor Betsey ! she was at first very far from recognising that forlorn object||with numbers superior to those whom they attack, in order the better 


of her generous sympathy, in the dignified and splendidly dressed otlicer who,! 
put her into such unspeakable confusion, by bursting into her lowly dwelling one’, 


to escape the Jaw, and not to run the risk of bemg worsted by the assailed 
party.” 

There are also a considerable number of Persians in Bokhara, especially 
Persian captives, who are brought thither in smali-parties. They are obligec 
outwardly to profess the Surim faith, though in their hearts they remain Shia, 
cordially hating, therefore, the Bokharians, and ready to hail with joy any po- 
litica) revolution which might shake the power of the Uzbeks. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, however, the amir and the great men of Bokhara imprudently trast 
themselves to the Persians. Thus, for instance, of the 500 regular troops of 
Bokhara, upwards of 450 are Persians, whose chief is likewise of the same na- 
tion. The importance of these facts in a political point of view are too db- 
vious fo require comment, 

There are also Jews, sorely oppressed; and some wandering Kirghiz and 


\|K ara-Kalpalirs, or black caps,’ who, io their poverty, stbstitute the ferment- 


ed milk of camels for that of mares ; but whe are cenciliated by the amir, who 
only taxes them what is prescribed by the Kurau, two and a half per cent on 


their property. 
The present amir of Bokhara, Nasr Ullah, who styles himself Bahadur Khan 


jand Melik el Mumasin, usurped the throne from bis elder brother Husein, 
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whom he got rid of by poison. In 1840 he lured into his power, with the ca.| 
resses of a serpent, the head of artillery Ayaz, and the chieftain Kosh-beghi ; 


who had not opposed his usurpation, but in dread of whose influence he put), 


them todeath. The feodality of Bokhara was then exterminated ; the common) 
people were beaten with sticks ; and the sepahis, or old soldiery, were butch-| 
ered, or forced to seek safety im flignt. 

The most influential may in Bokbara, next to the amir, ie a Persian of extra. 
ordinary fortunes, now designated as the Naib-Samet. This man had fled to) 
India,.after a murder committed im Persia. In India he was sentenced to 
death, by the supreine court, for murdering his master, also a Persian refugee ;| 
but his hour had not come—he escaped from prison to Caubul, where, at a re | 
view of troops, he shot the well-known Akbar Khan, with the muzzle of the| 
pistol clapped close to the body : the shot, however, did not prove mortal. He| 


succeeded in a third escape, and got to Bokhara, where he was the first to in-|, 


troduce regular troops intu the country, and where, from so villainous a career, 
hitherto, no good can be finally expected—unless tt is that his fierce passions, | 
apparently often beyond bis own control, may render him the instrument of) 
avenge of Poor Stoddart and Conolly. | 
The right of life and death is the inalienable prerogative of the amir. He) 
disposes at his pleasure of the towns, villages, and population of the Khanat.| 
being only limited by the Mussulman canouical law. The maximum of troops); 
in the Khanat, according to Khayikoff, is forty thousand men, of which not)! 
more than one-third is completely armed, the rest consisting merely of the fol-|) 
lowers of the army. This reduces the number of actual-service men to scarce- || 
ly fifteen thousand. ‘The full equipment of the Bokhara troops consists of a | 
helmet, acollar, a sabre or long kuile, a matchlock supported on rests, Kurd | 
fashion, and a shield; pistols are rarely used. ‘Ihree thousand disciplined | 
troops would evidently, on the open field, drive a force so armed before them. || 
The Khanat of Bokhara reckons nineteen towns, the features of which are, | 
that each must possess a citadel and be enclosed. and it must bave at least) 
three mosques. Bokhara, the chief city, is surrounded by a mud wall, and has'| 
eleven gates. These walls (says Khanikoff) are perfectly useless as a means | 
of defence, as not bullets, but even common stones, directed against them.,|| 
would suffice to make a breach. Itis curious that the author notices the fact) | 
of his making his observations to fix the position of Bokhara astronomically) 
with the assistance of Colonel Stoddart. ‘The town has 360 streets and lanes.) 
The palace of the amir, with the houses of the miuistry, hierarchy, &c, and > 
several mosques, stand on a mound apart. 
Attached to this mound are also the 4b-Khaneh and Kana-Khaneh, the)' 
state-prisons ; the latter dreadful name being derived from the swarms of ticks | 
which infest the place, and are reared there on purpose to plague the suffering.) 
wretched prisoners. In the absence cf such, some pounds of raw meat are|| 
thrown into the pit to keep the ticks alive! We have all heard of the poison. || 
ous bugs of Persia ; but imagine the rehued cruelty of the Bokhara ticks, to) 
whose ravenous appetite prisoners are committed barefooted and shaved, and) 
chained in irons, so that they cannot even cope with their antagonists, suppos-| | 
ing that their hungry hold was to be shaken, and then imagine our guiltless 
countrymen exposed fur months to such tortures, to which insanity must have 
been a slight relief, and death a happy termination. There are, however, also 
some other dungeons, with ceils of various depths, into which the prisoners are 
Jet down by ropes ; and the sepulchral dampness of which places are said by 
Khanikoff to be insupportable. 
According to Mr. Wolff's letters, there is an ambassador on his way from this 


ingenious tormentor and most reputable munarch to Great Britain; and in these), 


cific days, when the good citizens of London refuse a testimuny to the brave 
defender of Jelalabad, on the ground that it would be upholding “ horrible 
wars,’ the said ambassador, probably one of the jailors of the “ pit of scor- 
ions,” as this fearful and terribe prison is called at Orenburgh, will no doubt 
c cordially received by a Foreign Secretary, and presented to kiss our Lady 
Queen's hand. Heaven forbid! is all we dare say; but we could say much 
more. Itisnc’ positively shewn that our countrymen were placed in this 
abode of tortuzesy worse than Shakespeare’s imagination could conjure up,, 
when he moisiened a man with honey that the bees and wasps might sting him 
to death ; but it is more than probable ; and as to any doubts which might sug- 
t themselves regarding the reality of the accounts given, we can only say, 
that the author’s prosaic, simple detail of statistical information will not admit 
such being entertained for a moment. 


THE FANCY CONCERT. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


They talk’d of their concerts, and singers, and scores, 
And pitied the fever that kept me io doors ; 

And I smiled in my thought, and said, * O ye sweet fancies, 
And animal spirits, that still in your dances 

Come bringing me visions to comfort my care, 

Now fetch me a concert—imparadise air ”’* 


Then a wind, like a storm out of Eden, came pouring 
Fierce into my room, and made tremble the flooring ; 
And fill’d, with a sudden impetuous trample 
Of heaven, its corners ; and swell’d it to ample 

'" Dimensions to breathe in, and space for all power ; 
Which falling as suddenly, lo! the sweet flow’r 
Of an exquisite fairy-voice open‘d its blessing ; 
And ever and aye, to its constant addressing, 
Therecame, falling in with it, each in the last, 
Flageolets one by one, and flutes blowing more fast, 
And hautboys and clarinets, acrid of reed, 
And the violin, smoothlier sustaining the speed 
As the rich tenpest gather'd, and buz-ringing moons 
Of tampbours, and hage basses, and giant bassoons ; 
And the golden tromboné, that darteth its tongue 
Like a bee of the gods; nor was absent the gong, 
Like a sudden, fate bringing, oracular sound, 

- Or earth’s iron genius, burst up from the ground, 
A terrible slave, come to wait on h's asters 

The gods. with exulings that clang’d like disasters ; 
And then spoke thé organs, the very gods they, 
Like thunders that rol! on a wind-blowing day ; 
And, taking the rule of the roar in their hands, 
Lo, the Genii of Music came out of all lands ; 


* “ Tmparadised in one another's arms.”—Mr.tox. The word is of Italian 
origin. 


And one of them said, ** Will my lord tell his slave, 
What concert ‘twould please his Firesideship to have t” 


Then [ said. in a tone of immense will and pleasure, 
‘ Let orchestra rise to some exquisite measure ; 
And let there be lights and be odours ; and let 
The lovers of music serenely be set ; 

And then, with their singers in li y white stoles, 
And themselves clad in rose colour, fetch me the souls 

Of all the composers accounted divinest, 

And, with their own hands, let them play me their finest.”’ 


- 


Then, lo! was perform'd my immense will and pleasure, 
And orchestra rose to an exquisite measure ; 

And lights were abost me, and odours ; and set 

Were the lovers of m sic, all wond’rously met; 

And then, with their singers in lily-white stoles, 

And themselves clad in rose colour, in came the souls 

Of all the composers accounted divinest, 

And, with their own hauds, did they play me their finest. 


Oh, truly was Italy heard then, and Germany, 

Melody’s heart, and the rich brain of harmony ; 

Pure Paisiello, whose airs are as new 

Though we know them by heart, as may-blossoms and dew ; 
And nature's twin sun, Pergolesi ; and Bach, 

Old father of fugues, with his endless fine talk ; 

And, Gluck,t who saw gods ; and the learned sweet feeling 
Of Haydn ; and Winter, whose sorrows are healing ; 

And gentlest Corelli, whose bowing seems made 

For a hand with a jewel ; and Handel array d 

In Olympian thanders, vast lord of the spheres, 

Yet pious himself, with his bli dness in tears, 

A lover withal, and a conqu'ror, whose marches 

Bring demi-gods under victorious arches ; 

Then Arne,t sweet and tricksome ; and masterly Purcell, 
Jay-clerical soul; and Mozart univer-al, 

But chiefly with exquisite gallantries found, 

With a grove in the distance ot holier sound ; 

Nor forgot was thy dulcitude, loving Sacchini ; 

Nor love, young and dying, in shape of Bellini ; 

Nor Weber, nor Himmel, vor mirth’s sweetest name, 
Cimarosa; much less the great organ-voiced fa.ne 

Of Marcello, that hush'd the Venetian sea ; 

And strange was the shout, wheu 1 wept, hearing thee, 
Thou sou! tull of grace as of griei, my heart-cloven, 

My poor,my most rich, my all-feeling Beethoven. 


O’er all, like a passion, great Pasta) was heard, 

As high as her heart, that truth-uttering bird ; 

And Banti was there ; and Grassini, that goddess ' 
Dark, deep-toned, large, lovely, with glorious bodice ; 
And Mara ; and Malibran, stung to the tips 

Of her fingers with pleasure ; and rich odors lips ; 
And manly in face as in tone, Angrisani ; 

And Nalvi, thy whim ; and thy grace, Tramezzani ; 
And was it a voice ? or what was it? say— 

That like a fallen angel beginning to pray, 

Was the soul of all tears, and celestial despair? 
Payanini it was, 'twixt his dark flowing hair. 


So now we had instrument, now we had song— 

Now chorus, a thousand voiced, one hearted throng ; 
Now pauses that pamper'd resumption, and now— 
But whohall describe what was play d us, or how ? 
"Twas wonder ‘twas transport, humility, pride ; 

*T was the heart of the mistress that sat by one’s side ; 
*T was the graces invisible. moulding the air 

Into all that is shapely, and lovely, and fair, 

And running our fancies their tenderest rounds 

Of endesrments a: d luxuries, turn'd into sounds ; 

*T was argument even, the logic of tones ; 

*Twas memory, "twas wishes, ‘twas laughters, "twas moans ; 
’T was pity and love, in pure impulse obey’d ; 

’T was the breath of the stuff of which passion is made. 
And these are the concerts I have at my will ; 


Then dismiss them, and patiently think of your ‘* bill.” — 
(Aside) Yet Lablache, after all, makes me long to go, still. 


| 


‘exclaimed a pefit maitre 
inever afraid.” 

| Dr. Mounsey on tue Trinity.—During Dr. Mounsey's abode at Lord Go- 
idolpbin’s he was one day riding in Hyde Park with Mr. Robinson, a weil- 
meaning man, who was lamenting the deplorable state of the times ; and con- 
eluded his harangue with sayiog, ‘* And docter, [ talk with people who believe 
\there is no God.” ‘And |, Mr Robinson” returned the tor,‘‘talk with 
ipeople who believe there are three.” The alarmed Trinitarian immediately 
put spurs to his herse, and would never after speak to the auihor of so profane 
reply. 

| + see gods ascending out of the earth.” ——-Vide the passage of Saul and 
ithe Witch of Endor,” in the Bible. A sense of the like and supernatural 
always appears to me to attend the noble and affecting music of Gluck. 

t It seems a fashion of late in musical quarters to undervalue Arne. His 
ldefects are obvious when contrasted with the natural recitative and unsought 
\melodies of the great Italians. and with the rich instrumentation of Mozart and 
ithe modern opera ; but may it be permitted an unprofessional lover of music to 
Ithink that there are few melodies more touchingly fluent than ‘* Water Part- 
ied ;” and very few songs indeed more original, charming, and to the purpose, 
than his Cuckoo Song,’’ and Where the Bee Sucks ?” 
| § Pasta, who is not dead, is here killed for the occasion, being the singer of 
ithe greatest genius it has ever been my good fortune to hear. fi 


A Rerort.—* We are afraid of you doctor, you come from a sick room,” 
* You often make me sick,” replied Mounsey, *‘ but 


er tones lat- 
terly failed her, and she may have always hed superiors in some other re- 
ispects ; but for er to move the heart and the imagination I never witness- 
ied her equal. The reason was, that, possessing both of the most genuine sort, 
ishe cared for nxthing but truth. 


| 
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SOMETHING TO DIE FOR. 


Prent was sick, single, and singular. 


It was of no use todo any thing for him ; he was going to die ; that is, he 
Will you have the answer of jast month, 
Last week he was dying of 
consumption ; last month of apoplexy ; last year of cancer ; and it was as 
But he thought , 

of dying, and had thought of it off and on (generally on) for three years. Three | 
years—till finally he reduced it to a certainty (he feared) and himseif to a sha- 


Of what? 


was going tohisend. O ‘ 
It's quite important to me which, 


or last year! 


Jikely the year before to have been an aneurism as a palsy. 


dow ; a4 pretty distinct shadow, its true 
He looked at his hand one day ; there wasa_ little blue spot on it. 
fying, no doubt—very. 


at least. Four and-twenty hours reheved him: all right ; only 4 stain. 


walked in a perspiration ef delight to the open window ; bot where was bis 
happiness, when two minutes after he put his had upon his brow and felt cold p, 
Going in a consumption ; last 


drops standing there? Oh! where was it ! 
stage—hasty at that; named in two words, cough and coffin. 

Bed, blood root and a blister. 

Prent was a whig and a wag, and both together —- Seen 


‘Not so much my feelings as my friends,’ said Prent. feebly ; ‘ nor my 
What'll become of the party ? not that 
which comesto t—’ (tea he was about to say, but growing short of breath |: 
ot out ‘tut’ instead, which was just as wel!), but that which goes to the polls.’ 
‘m going, and my friends know it ; it’s expect-oration with me, but not with, 


pain as my principles, I grieve for. 


them. 


‘No, no,’ said his friend Pratile, the lawyer ; ‘ don’t give way to such feel. 


ings. Cheer up.’ 

‘Cheer up!’ said Prent ; ‘on what ? 
take it.’ 
I tell you, my friend, I'm a gone coon !’ 
ever since the last election ” 

Stuff said Prattle, stuff !’ 

‘Which ?’ asked Prent ; * my medicine or my meals ? 
thing so large as a cracker since yesterday. 
bilious.’ 

‘Well,’ said Prattle, ‘if you really think so, I’ll send for the doctor ; and, 
suggested he, ‘ perhaps I'd better make out your will.’ 

* The best thing you can do ; and give me my testament,’ said Prent.J 


He smiled feebly. 


I’m an unsound liver, though p 


Wo'n't you just sign this petition '’ said Prattle ; ‘itdates a week back, | 


and you can sign it at the head.’ 

‘A week back,’ said Prent ; ‘contains a complaint does it? Well, yes ; I'l 
sign the petition and say my prayers. 
doctor; its no use.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Prattle, imploringly. 


‘ No,’ eaid Prent, decidedly, and coughed. Coughing loudly, for a sick man, 
he frightened Prattle into making out his will immediately, for there was some,| 


danger of its shaking his intention. 
The will was drawn up in due form, and without ceremony. 


As Prattle sat by the bed, he thought during the intervals between Prent’s 


remarks ; and when Prent said, ‘I fee) easier now,’ he thought ‘ so de I.’ 
my mind,’ said Prent. 

‘In my pocket,’ thought Prattle. 

‘It'll lengthen my life full twelve hours,’ said Prent. 

‘And my purse full twelve shillings,’ thought Prattle. 

After half an hour Mr: Prattle went away, and after him went a week from 
that date. 

Not eo Prent ; he got better. 
—so that he could stand. * It leaves me with a rheumatism,’ said Prent; ‘I 
wish it had leftme alone.’ ‘Ah!’ continued he, ‘Im only twenty-five. hut 
i've a presentiment that | shan't live long. 
to mar my happiness. Why should { diet 1 havent done anything very 
bad, save that last painting. .* Well,’ thought Prent, ‘if I've got to die, 1’l) 
get married and have something to die for; [ will.” 

And he would have donevit directly, only that the rheumatism attacked him 
just then ; but at the first opportanity, that is, as soon as he could, he took the 
preliminary steps. He took the stepe to a three-story house. 

‘Mr. Prent?’ said the waiter. 

‘That's me,’ said Prent, walking into the parlor. 

‘ How is Miss Bachelor?’ 

Miss Bachelor was a young ‘lady of about thirty, with a very fresh counte- 


He got so he could ‘sit up and take things’! 


Morti- 
What would become of his penmanship Of hand, 


Spirits of nitre !—poor cheer, | 
He did ; ‘and as for giving way, there’sno help for it nor from it. 
*T felt like it 


Thaven’t eaten any 


, 


! 
‘ 


But, look here; don’t send for the’! 


* In} 


that she must be love-sick, he kissed her, and repeated the dose at intervals ; 
but it had no visible effect ; and after the very last. she said; ‘Oh !’ 

Ten o'clock Prent was almost ready to leave. Half-pas—the some. Ele- 
ven, ditto; half-paet—one more kiss. Well then—‘ Oh !’ Twelve. A despe- 
rate effort, and two kisses. *O! oh!’ gone. 

‘My dear feliow,’ sajd Prattle, ‘You don't mean to say you are to be mar- 

‘Of course ! do,’ said Prent. 

‘Married, eh?’ Had n't Prattle eaten suppers with him, all for his pleasure, 
regularly, and as regularly told him, the next day, it was unhealthy, but hu- 
mored him by helping him to eat another every evening ; drank with him, smok- 
ed with him, and performed various like disinterested services’ He had. 
Well then, there could be no doubt of his friendship, and he told Mr. Prent it 
was a foolish idea. 

‘And your object is to have some one to bother you while vou live?’ 
a'tie, ‘or grieve when you're dead!” Something to die}for 

* It is,’ said Prent. 

‘If you believed you were destined to live twenty years, don't you think 
you would be better off single '" 

‘I think I should,’ said Prent. He answered this, as Prattle asked it, in 
view of late hoars and champagne suppers. 

* Hum !” said Prattle, and suraightway went toa doctor friend of his. ‘ It 
8 in the stomach ; it’s disordered,’ said Prattle: ‘take this note and say I 
sent you. He's rich and his name's Bill; foot it.’ 

‘It’s of no use, doctor,’ said Prent ; * it’s destined.’ 

* What are the symptoms "’ asked Physic. 

‘ Various,’ answered Prent. 

* Instance,’ said Physic. 

‘Rheumatism; palpitation ; cold sweat; pain in the chest,’ etc., etc., said 
Prent. 

* Let me try to remove them,’ said Physic ; ‘it’s eating that does it.’ 

‘ No,’ said Prent; * I’ve experimented on that.’ 

Drinking, perhaps suggested Physic. 

‘I thought it might be,’ said Prent, * and left off beer and drank nothing but 


e 


said 


ed brandy-and-water. No use; tried it for a week. Took to beer again and 


|'dropped alcoholics. it would n’t do. No, no; the fact is it’s constitutional, 
| I wish it wasn't. I'd have it before the judge in less than a week.’ 
|| *Do you think you have a standmg complaint?’ asked Physic. 
*No; I rather think it’s seated,’ said Prent. 
* Try me one month,’ said Physic, * and I'll cure you.’ 
‘I’ve no objection to trying any thing,’ said Prent. 
* Weil, one blue pill every night for a week ; seidlitz-powder in the morning ; 
ee crackers and cold water.’ 
‘Stop! stop! doctor; I could n’t live so.’ 
‘Only for a month,” said Physic. 
‘ Say one potatoe and a half a glass of wine at dinner.’ 
_ * You'd better not,’ said Physic; ‘but you may alternate days, commencing 
\to-morrow.’ 
*I’d rather commence every day,’ said Prent. 
* Won't do ! said Physic. 


It is strange, but Prent stood it ‘like aman’ for a month. It'was much 


\istranger, to him, that at the end of that time his arms, bands, legs, feet, all 


|'seemed to be sound. 


I'm a single man, too ; nothing, 


nance and a very red nose—exceedingly red ; she bore the appearance of one 
having the influenza all her life, and never using any thing for it bot her pock- 
et-handkerchiefi | 

Miss Bachelor was * Pretty well as common, thankee,’ and ‘ Miss La- 
telle,’ said Prent to a very pretty niece of Miss Bachelor's, ‘ How are 
you!’ 

Very well,’ she warbled. 

Prent was the only gentleman present. He sat himself down, and in five 
minutes thereafter was * in town,’ as the saying goes. 

He felt happy and he looked happy. He thought perhaps he would have) 
some difficulty in getting Miss Latelle, but even that prodaced a pleasurable 
excitement. The reasons for his belief were good, too. He was not hand- 
some, aud Miss Latetle had refused ‘three already. “But she was the first girl) 
of his acquaintance, aad he determined to commence at ‘A No. i,’ und try!) 
down to ‘ etc.,” with no number. 

To his surprise be advanced rapidly’; froii the weather to love in a single/) 
leap ; to matrimony th one more. * How well I feet!" thought Prent 


He breathed more freely, and did n't wake up o’ nights 
and hear strange sounds, and his fingers were less inclined to travel ‘round 
jevery article he endeavoured to handle. 
* What was the matter with me?’ asked Prent of the doctor. 
* You injured thé coat of your stomach,’ said Physic. 
‘ And it could n't make a shift to use it’s shirt-sleeves ?’ muttered Prent, 
* You're not well yet,” said Physic. 
‘But the month's up,’ said Prent 
*So it is,’ said Physic ; ‘ but live moderately, or you "l! bring it on again; 
jand by-and-by there will be no curing you. Air, exercise, and temperance, 
lor hypochondria ; those are the tickets." 
*‘ And the last shan’t receive my sufferage,’ said Prent. 
That night be drank a glass or two on the strength of it; then ope or two 
more, Lemperately. 
*I'm sorry,” said Prent, ‘that I'll have to marry’ —— hiceup. 
* You can break it,’ said Prattle. 
* Supposing she sues for breach,’ said Prent. 
* Supposing she does?’ said Prattle ; ‘bettertry the breeches before mar- 
riage than after. She can’t prove = 
* Well, I'll ——’ 
Yes ——’ 
I'll see you (hiccup) to-morrow.’ 
To-morrow Mr. Prent felt the symptoms again. 
* I guess I'll take a wife,” said Prent. 
* Better take a bive pill,” said Prattle. 
But this, and all he could say, did not turn Prent one hair's breadth. He 


married. What was better, he got well ; sacrificed his suppers, and wasn't 
at all sorry. 
\\to leve for—a fire-side and a home. 


Instead of dying, belived. Lived asa man, having something 
Knickerbocker. 


Rerortep or Megan's Rise.—When Dr. Mead was young, and just 


\beginaing to be talked of, he was asked to Carshalton, (to a club of medical 


bon vivants ] The object was to make him drunk, and 10 ¢ee the man; this 
design he suspected, «nd carefully avoided to fill a bumper when the sign was 


given. 


And he so managed as to see ail the company retire under the table, 


He was about proposing, when Miss Bachelor said, in a voice to which a cof- except Radcliffe and himself; and the former was so far gone as to talk fast, 


fee mill would have been music: ‘1 declare, I feel quite chilly!’ ‘There was|jand to show himself affected by the potations. 


“ Mead,” said he * will you 


no doubting her veracity, but it was, Prent thought, awkward to say so at that||sweceed me?” “‘ It is impossibic,’’ replied the polite Mead ; ** you are Alezan- 


moment. Supposing she was '—it wasn't his fault. 
south of France, or mm the kitchen-stove, rather than there. 
‘It is rather chilly,’ said Prent. 
Mies Bachelor was troubled with teeth. »Prent knew it. 


told,’ said! 


He wished her in the | |der the Great, and no man can succeed Radchffc; to succeed to one of his king- 
doms, is the utmost of my ambition.” 
susceptible of flattery when delicately dressed up, and this reply won his 
beart. 


Radcliffe, with all his bluntness, was 


“ I will recommend you, Mead, to my patients,” said he; and the next 


he, ‘ that a shght chill in the air is worse than really cold weather, for the teeth,||day he did Mead the honour to visit him in town, when he found him reading 


Have you heard it?” 
‘Dear me! No,’ said Miss B——. ‘TI must n't stay here, then.’ 


She ascended the stairs with rapidity, and they heard no more of ‘her for the!; 
evening. 


Hippocrates. 
original Greek 
my life,” said the great Radcliffe. 
sion, you are Hippocrates himself.” This did the business fur Mead, and it 


Radcliffe with surprise asked,‘ Do you read Hippocrates in the 
“Yes,” answered Mead, respectfully. «* J never read ut in 
“ No!” replied Mead “ yoa Aave no,occa- 


Mr. Prent wasted no time, bat proposed without delay. Miss Latelle ac- 'jcompletely gained the bluat Radcliffe; and when he did not chouse to attend 
cepted—ail comfortably. Now it puzzled Preat to know howto act It struck |/patients, he recommended Mead, who from that moment rapidly rose in | » pro- 


him rather forcibly that he ought to say something sentimental. But what ft tession 


He was new to the business and felt awkwardly. 


“This,” says Dr. Lettsom, “I heard ten years ago from old Dr. 


He had heard that ‘actions||Mounsey of Chelsea,who was one of the party ; and since, Creepigny «i Cam- 


peak louder than words,’ and he acted, Acted admirably ; on theeupposition jjoerwell told me the anecdote of this drinking party.” 


| 
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ore “A BILCOX.” 

Tuanks to a favourite contributor for the following sketch of an old ‘ philoso- 
pher’-friend of his. The theme is ‘ done toa turn’ in the individual specimen : 
*To ‘draw out’ certain characters where you find them distinctly marked, and 
distinguisued from the common herd (especially if their macériel be somewhat | 
soft aud ductile,) is a capital amusement, though it may be a little cruel; yet; 
it is excusable, on the same ground that you runa pin through * specimens’ of] 
insects. Some men bave so many (rails entirely original, that you scarce think| 
of them in connection with the genus homo. They stand aloof. You forget 
that they have many hidden points of resemblance ; that they have like pas- 
sions ; you only notice that in them which is different, As you would not call 
a monkey a man, so you hardly think of those who possess these mental eccen-| 


tricities as fellow-beings. Such a one is not a man; he is ‘a Tenraine. <1 


‘There goes ‘a I have been inspecting ‘a Bitcox’ to-day. What 
is @ Bilcozt What I have in view is the very shallowest philosopher. The 
current has no depth, and scarcely covers, much less conceals, the pebbles. 
Yet it has a certain sparkling vivacity. With a thin siream it goes squirming 
about; meets a big stone, and runs around it; encounters a stick, and is con- 


founded a moment ; then runs on in precipitate haste, and glories in its shal-|| 


lowness ; comes foul of an opposing current and dances round, then on again ; 
and however checked, somehow gets beyond the obstacle, and bears upon its 
surface a smile and a dimple of eternal complacence. Such is the small-beer 
philosophy which makes so many corks to pop, and contains within it sach an 
* industrial principle ;’ an exemplification of which I saw * working’ on a hot 
Sonday last August. Anold woman, who kept a stand by Washington-Square, 


had a regular pitched battle with one of her bottles, which got spreeing on sas-| 


safras-roots. Pop! whiz-z! phiz z-z-zz!—down it fell upon the pavement 
and the unroly element gushed out; snatched in her aris, it flew cascading| 


|\wont die of a fit. Have I explained myself on that point ? 


lattention. It’s the mint-jolap of delight, and the sherry-cobbler of satisfaction ! 
‘I would n’t exehange my position for the crowned heads of Europe, or for the 
||petty princes of Germany. ‘The struggle is an ee one whether I 

That think you 


of me now, my friend?’ ‘Oh, I think you're a—Bilcox ' 


Knickerbocker. 


JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 

Among the occurrences which, in taking a retrospect of the past year, seem 
jto demand some more notice than in the hurry of the hour was awarded to it, 
lin this country, is the death of the eminent personage mentioned at the head of 
\this article. 

| Joseph Bonaparte, or as he was known among us, Count Survillers, passed 
‘0 many years an exi'e in our country, and won during those years, so mueh 
‘respect and kindly feeling by his conduct, that we have thought it might not 
\be uninteresting to our readers, asit seems in some measure due to the mem- 
ory of one who is freshly remembered by many warm friends among vs, to have 
‘a brief notice of his life and death. 

Joseph, the elder brother of Napoleon, and through life his most intimate 
‘friend, was born in Corgiga in 1768. He was fievliee with Napoleon educa- 
ted at Autun, where thé@ndency of :heir respective tastes and character de- 
\veloped itself by their preference of, or excellence in particular studies—Jeseph 
the man of letters and peace, doing for his soldier brother his Latin and Greek 
verses ; while the future conqueror studied Corsar and Alexander, and helped 
‘his brother in the mathemathics. 
| Elected a deduty from Ajacio to the Corsican assembly in 1790, he ardent- 
‘ly embraced the principles of the French revolution, which he cherished to his 
death. He was, speculatively, always a friend of Freedom. and though the 


into the willow tree ; and after a sharp contention, she got her thumb over the, /¢fown of two nations had graced his brow, and two others tendered to him— 
stopper, whence it succeeded in forcing itself out laternally, and flew into her|/one in this our new world, were set aside by him—hedid not in power for- 


eyes, until the unruly spirit was exhausted.. That fuss, it is to be feared, cost| 
the old lady sixpénce! But to return to Bitcox. He is not worth a brass) 
farthing ; nay, he is ‘extremely indebted’ to all his friends ; has acknowledged) 
many an ‘act’ of their kindness and taken the benefit of the act. He takes me! 
into the City Hotel, helps himself to biscuit, the good man of the house regard-| 
ing him with resigned silence. He then introduces me into the reading-room, 
and says he will talk with me. ‘ My friend and pitcher,’ says he, supposing, 
that he addressed a waiter, and calling him up by a wink of the eye and a mo- 
tion of his first finger, * give this here sofa a dusting.’ I saw by the stare of 
the major-domo that some little mistake had occurred, and so intimated, by a 
gentle touch ot the elbow, to the Bitcox; upon which he caused his teeth to 


get, so far as he was free to act, his early pledges. 

| His career in France was rapid and brilliant. In 1796, he was the French 
‘Ambassador at Rome—subsequently a member of the Council of Five Hund- 
red, and in 1800 a Counsellor of State, in which capacity he, together with 
Roederer concluded a commercial treaty between France and the United States. 
He was the plenipotentiary who signed the treaty of Laneville, which gave 
‘peace to the continent in 1801—and the treaty of peace with England at Am- 
iens in 1802. 

| When the Empire arose, Napoleon being without male issue, Joseph and 
jhis brother Louis, and their descendants, were looked to as the successors of 
ithe Emperor ; and then it was that Napoleon first required that Joseph, so dis- 


shine. and passed it olf by a. philosophy alike sparkling and shallow ; - My) |tinguisbed in civil and diplomatic life, should put on the harness of the soldier. 


friend,’ says he, for he always reiterates that endearing title. ‘ my friend,’ what 
was goingtosay! ‘Oh,’ said I, * let me tell you that I regard you sometimes 
with admiration ; I mean with wonder. How do you maintain such a charm- 


ing cheerfulness? You have had losses, you have had troubles!’ ‘ Evough)| 


to weigh down an elephant, my friend!’ ‘Or to break the back of an ass!’ 
*Jus’ so, jus’ so; I have passed through the fiery furnace of innumerabls horse- 
whippings; I have been kicked; theycan'tconquerme! Dreadfully scorched, 
and cuffed. and had my share of domestic afflictions, and my nose broken, and 
the erysipelas ; lost a dear boy, and my furniture sacrificed under the hammer ; 
my collar-bone broken, and slurs on wy reputation ; had one of my ears bit off 
My friend,’ said he, louking me full in the face, * put your ear down close ——’ 
* Bilcox, your looks are row cannabalish !' + Jus’ so, jus'so; put your ear 


|He insisted that one to whom the succession might fall, should be versed in 
\military, as well as in civil conduct, and accordingly Joseph became Colonel of 
ja regiment in the famous camp of Boulogne. 

While there, the crown of Lombardy was offered to him, but he refused it 
ibecause the Emperor made it a condition of acceptance, that he should re- 
jnounce his claim tothe succession of the Empire, and moreover that he should 
jpay an annual tribute to France. 

| In 4806, at the head ofan army of 40,000 men, he was commissioned to 
joverthrow the English and Russian domination in Naples, and the throne of 
(Queen Caroline. He easily and rapidly effected the conquest, and his own 
ibrow bore the crown which he had conquered. His brief reign of two years 
|was a succession of benefits io a people who had been long degraded by a 


down close, and I'll tell you the secret that sustains me.’ I listened attentive- 
ly. and with deepest interest; | heard him breathe the word * Philosophy ! 
* Yes,’ said J; ‘it would sustain any man. It sustains you. Somewhat though 
in an injerior degree, like true, piety * * My friend,’ said he, grasping my 
hand with energy, ‘ upon my soul [ am glad you mentioned that word. J.ast 
summer at Pleasant Valley | was truly pious. My sensations were subdued, 
my inind was peaceful, calm, quiet, composed. unrufiied. Nothing troubled 
me ; it was the happiest season of my life. When the Sabbath came round, 
it found me with a clean shirt, and [ used to go te the little church,’ * I trust,’ 
said |, * that you were more attentive to the discourse than a Dutchman in the 
same parivh. The parson said to him, ‘ Tne Sabbath must be to you a sweet 
day of rest?’ * Yaw,’ quoth he,’ * I goes to the church, and I opens my pook, 
and puts my heels up, and throws my head back, and looks right straight at 
you ; and thinks of- nothin.’ ‘ Jus’ 90, jus’ so. Iwas very pious; had given 
iny heart away. I was ready todie.’ ‘ Yes, you kept the commandments then. 
Youu invited me to come to your place and eat cherries. I was very modest, 
and declined. At last I said, ‘ I love them very much ; I will go.’ You press- 
ed me, and insisted that I should fetch a basket. I modestly said, ‘ No, I will 
eat as many as f want, and carty none away.’ You said, ‘ My friend, go back 
after a basket ; you shall carry some home to your family.” { yielded. You 
conducted, me to the trees and said, ‘ Take your fill ; { will go into the house, 
and take you back in my wagon, when you are ready to go.’ ] clambered seven 
tree, in succession, and not acherry could I find ; with an empty basket, search- 
ed in vain for horse, wagon, cherries or—Bilcox.’ ‘ Jus’ so. jus’ so. I was 
then pieus. | keptthe commandments. Ah, my friend, the best-meaning per- 
sons err. I fear | have swore since that. You know whata time | had with 
Addix ; it would have put a saint in purgatory, and killed a common man with 
vexation.’ * Whatkept you up?’ * Philosophy. 1 should have been in my 
greve without it. [tell you, my friend, I have got the most indomitable 
courage. can’t get along ; | swear I can’t get along!’ ‘Why not? 
you have resources in yourself. You are never “lonely on a rainy day ; you 
have seen the world.’ ‘* Yes, my friend, | have been in Rome; seen the Corso, 
seen the races ; beer fired with enthusiasm with the classical dir breathed by 
the Caesars: the inscriptions: on the walls, Senatus Populusque Romani.’ 
Sometuines + think of that, my friend ; or if time hangs heavy on my hand, 

read ; either the sentimental Gidboa, or’ Hume's natural history of England. 
or Byron's Corsair, or the Bible, or the splendid Chesterfield, or the charming 
Shakespeare, or the vlassical Cicero, or the elegant. Homer, or the pleasant 
Milton. or the. sublime Gasar, or the pretty Pindar, of the divine Smollet, or! 
Webster's Reply to Hayne, talking about drams and militia training, or the 
exquisitely sweet Longfellow, every thing, in short, from history down to po- 
litical enconomy and civil engineering, and so on to literature in general. 
* Woman --)’ * My friend, you kill’ me dead ! “ Sweeter than the rose of 
Sharon, she plants: mein the midst of a tangent of raptures, and drives me off] 
into obstetrics | My friend, if there is’any thing in this world which sooths my 
delinquencies, touches up my good traits, chisels out my character to its fair 
proportions, leads me back captive to Babylon like the children of Egypt, and 
sets me all up on end, it is the spectacle of a captivating Woman to exercise a 
domination over me; putting her soothing hand in tnine, looking up to me 


‘most oppressive despotism. He founded civil and military schouls—some of 
||which yet exist—overthrew feudal privileges—suppressed the convents—open- 
|jed new roads—caused the Lazzaroni of Naples to work and be paid—drained 
||\marshes—end every where animated with new life and hope a people long 
sunk in abject servitude. Joseph was here in his element, for he loved to do 
\good. 

y From these scenes, so congenial to him, he was called by the Emperor in 
|1808, to Bayonne, and there the crown of Spain was forced upon him. In his 
jnew sphere he strove to adhere to his previous course. and by mildness and per- 
\suasion and benefits conferred to. conciliate the affectién of Spain. He be- 
isought the Emperor to withdraw all the French troops, trusting by frank and 
loyal conduct towards the Spaniards to obtain their confidence and support.— 
|| His request was not acceded to, and the hatred and jealousy of foreigners, 
\which mark the Spanish character, exasperated by ibe clergy and encouraged 
iby the presence of a large English Army, rendered all Joseph’s efforts for a 
\peaceful success, such as he had accomplished in Naples, impossible. He 
\was obliged tobe the soldier, and although worsted in the event, he gave in 
ithe various battle-fields where he was presept, decisive indication of courage 
liand conduct. Wearied with a fruitless struggle, which promised no oppor- 
itunity for the exercise of the kindly plans be alone desired to carry out in his 
inew kingdom, he wrote to the Emperor, on 3rd March, 1812, from Madrid, 
jearnestly asking permission to resign the crown that four years before had been 
limpesed him, 

n that Jetter he says: “I have done no good and have no hope of doing 
jany. In accepting the crown] had no other object in view than the promotion 
lof the happines: of this great monarchy, It has not been in my power to ac- 
jcomplish it. I therefore ask to be received by your majesty as a simple sub- 
jject.”” Permission was refused, but the fortune of war drove Joseph from his 
'\crown and kingdom and he was once more in France—The reverses of 1813- 
||14, had overtaken French triumphs; the capital was menaced ; Napoleon 
with the fragment of his victories armies was manceuvering between the Marne 
land the Seine, with the hope of covering Paris—but the overwhelming num- 
ber of the adversary rendered success hopeless) From Rheims on 16th 
‘March, 1814, he wrote to Joseph to whom, on leaving - Paris, he confided the 
defence of the capital, and the care of the Empress and her son—recalling to 
ihim and renewing his verbal instruction not to permit either Marie Lourse or 
the King uf Rome to fall into the hands of the enemy Jn this letter he says 
lemphatieally, ‘ Quit not my son, and remember I would rather know him to be 
lin the Seine than in the hands of the enemjes of France. The fortune of As- 
|tyanex, prisoner of the Greeks, has always appeared to be the most melancho- 
ly fortune recorded in history.” 

This letter determined Joseph to send off the Empress and her son, and the 
next day he followed them ; a course for which he has been much reproached, 
as hastening the fall of Paris. The fall of Paris, however, was inevitable, 
and the chances of delaying it a few hours, was not weighed by Joseph against 
the sacred fidelity with which he resulved to execute the Emperor’s injunctions 
about his family. 

After the abdication of Napoleon, Joseph retired to Lausanne. Soon the 
events of the hundred days found him again in Paris, and again deeply intrust- 


with a pair of dove's eyes, and with persuasive ability foisting herself on my 


i 


ed by his brother. Ina mémois of Joseph, by the prisoner of Ham. hisneph- 


q 


1845, 


ew Louis Napoleon, it is related that upon his suggestion, Napoleon sent a 
confidential person to Pozzo di Borgo, then the soul of the allied councils 0; - 
posed to him, bearing five millions of Francs, and promises of high promotion 
if he would espouse the French cause, and throw discord among the coalesced 
powers. The ofier wastoolate. “J have just left the Congress,’’ Pozzo di 
Borgo is reported to have said, ‘where I employed all that [ possess of elo- 
quence and influeuce toreanimate the coalition aganist the Emperor—I can- 


not recall what is past—I should destroy myself without serving him—QOh !-- |; 


that you had come a few hours sooner !”” 

With the final downfall of Napoleon, Joseph’s public career terminated. He 
came to this country and established himself at Point Breeze, on the Delaware 
—living the life of a gentleman of accomplished education, refined taste, and 
liberal hospitality. While Napoleon lived he still hoped—after he died, and 
while his son still lived, yet did he continue to hope—and when the revolu- 
tion of 1830 burst forth in Paris, he addressed from this city an eloquent Pro- 
test to the Chambcr of Deputies against their assuming to place on the throne, 
without consulting the nation, any other family than that of Bonaparte. ‘Na- 
poleon,’ said he ‘was called to the throne by three millions five hundred thous, 
and votes—if the nation thinks right to make another choice, it has the right 
but it alone. Napoleon II was proclaimed by the Chambers in 1815, which 
recognised in him a right conferred by the Nation Iaccept for him all the 
modhcations discussed by that chamber, which was rudely dissolved by for- 
eign bayonets.’ The Protest was unheeded. The younger branch of the 
Bourbons was placed on the throne ; and still, as under the elder branch, the 


uame and family of Bonaparte were proscribed from the soil of France. } 


bandoning, thenceforth, not his interest for the honor and welfare of France 
but all expectation of being permitted to contribute thereto himself, he passed | 
his days im tranquil philosophy on the banks of the Delaware. Jt wasin this| 


retirement that a deputation of leading men from Mexico sought him a crown) 


i» the new world which, without hesitation, he put aside. In 1839 family af | 
fairs required his presence in Europe.—In 1840, an attack of apoplexy smote 
his previously vigorous health and fine faculties ; and Janguishing from the 
effects of that, and finally permitted, . 

An old man, broken by the storms of State, 
to visit Florence, in the hope of benefit from its genial climate, he there breath-) 
ed his last—with his latest breath invoking blessings on that country which had) 
rewarded his services with twenty-nine years of exile. 

In thiscountry, Joseph was known only by benefactions. Of most amiable 
and courteous manners, with admirable conversational powers, which he was! 
fond of indulging—and without any of the pretensions with which his career 
might have inspired a mind less evenly balanced,—he moved among us a well) 
bred gentleman, a kind and generous rey evra & most agreeable and in-| 
structive companion—a man of head and heart unspoiled by the loftiest ho 
nors of the world, and unsoured by its reverses. ° 

It was our happiness to know him with some intimacy ; and it is a melan- 
choly gratification thus to recall his image, and likea faithful chronicler, to 
speak of him as he was.” American . 


Tue ALverMAN wuo Puts Down Surerpe.—"* Now, I'm going to give you 
a word or two of good advice, my girl,”’ said the alderman, in his nice easy 
way. “It's my place to give advice, you know ; because I'm a justice. You 
know I'm a justice, don’t yout" Meg timidly eaid, ** Yes.” But everybody 
knew Alderman Cute was a justice! Oh dear, so active a justice always! 
Who such a mote of brightness in the public eye as Cute! “ You are going 
to be married, you say,” pursued the alderman. ‘ Very unbecoming and in- 
delicate in one of your sex! But never mind that. After you are married, 
you'll quarrel with your husband, and come to be a distressed wife. You may 
think not ; but you will. because | tell you so. Now, I give you fair warning, 
that I have made up my mind to put distressed wives down, So don't bel 
brought before me. You'll have children—boys. Those beys will grow up 
bad, of course; an] run wild in the streets, without shoes and stockings. 
Mind, young friend! conviet "em summniarily, every one; fort am de- 
termined to put boys without shoes and stockings down. Perhaps your hus- 
band will die young (most likely, and leave you with a baby. Then you'll be} 
turned out of doors, aud wander up and down the streets. Now, don't wander 
near me, my dear, for { am resdlved to put all wandering mothers down. All 
young mothers, of all sorts and kinds, it’s my determmation to put down. 
Don't think to plead illness as an exeuse with me ; of babies as an excuse with 
me ; for all sick persons and young children (I hepe you know the church ser- 
vice ; but I’m afraid not,) I am determined to put down. And if you attempt, 
desperately, and ungratefully, and impiously, and fraudulently attempt to drown 
yourself, or hang yourself, I'll have no pity on you, for I have made up my 
inind to put all suicide down, “If there is one thing,” said the alderman, with 
his self-satisfied’ smile, ‘on which I can be said to have made up my mind 
more than on another, it is to put silicide down. So don’t try it on. That's 
the phrase, isn't it! Ha, ha! Now we understand each other’ Toby knew 
not whether to be agonised or glad to see that Meg had ‘turned a deadly white, 
and dropped her torer’s band. “ As for you, vou dull dog,”’ said the alderman. 
turning with even ‘increased cheerfulness aud urbanity to the young smith, 
‘what are you thinking of being married for ' What do you want to be mar- 
ried for, you silly fellow! If I was a fine young strapping fellow like you, J 
should be asbamed of being milksop enough to pin myself to a womail’s apron-| 
strings! Why, she'll be an old woman before you are a middle-aged man ; 
And a pretty figure you'll cat then, with a draggléd-tailed wife and a crowd of 
squalling childrea crying after you wherever you go!’ Qb, he knew how to 
banter the common people, Alderman Cute! “There! go along with you,” 
said the alderman, * and repent. Don’t make such a fool of yourself as to get 
inarried on New Year's ‘day; a ttita young fellow like you, with all the girle 


looking af . There! Go along with 
Chime s, by Charles Dickens. 
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||tween this country and Great Britain. We cannot agree with them in the in- 
ference they draw, for, although we by no means perceive the force of the 
||American claim in its full extent, yet the matter seems as open for discussion 
(s° ever ; and this proceeding in the Legislature of Congress may perhaps lead 
\to a more prompt decision im the affair than would ensue from its remaining in 
| abeyance. 

A respected contemporary, the Editor of The Tribune, has taken a very 
| clear view of the case, and his arguments are the more entitled to consideration 
‘because they tend to conclusions against the claims of his own country, and 
the is well known to be a warm-hearted and patriotic lover of the United States 
|aud her institutions. He has pointed out distinctly the relative strength of 
| claims arising severally from first discovery, from taking formal possession, from 
| \settlement and cultivation, from cession or purchase, and from interior explora- 


| tion, and he has shewn the futility of urging the claim of the United States 


| through Spanish cession, when it is well known that Spain had already ceded 
| equal privileges with herself to Great Britain. ‘The question itself is encum- 


||bered with difficulties, somewhat like that of the North Eastern Boundary, and 
will in all probability be settled at last mm a similar manner, namely by agreeing 


| on an equitable arrangement, in which each party will give up something. 


War between the two countries is out of the question ; the sensible part of 
the people of either nation are sure to be opposed to it, for war is a bad settler 
of difficulties. It may avenge an insult, it may redress a wrong, but the very 
‘name should be as much as possible avoided by people whose mutual relations 
are so numerovs and so intimate as those of England and the United States. 
We can easily believe that the British» Government are dilatory about the set- 
tlement of the question, chiefly because the subject is of little value to enher 
country at present, and not at all from any wish to extend the British dominion. 
|A war party bere may chance to precipitate things, but there is not a war parly 
lin England. 
| However, the proposition has not yet become law ; it has only gone through 
its first stage,—through the popular house—the Senate may think better of the 
\matter, for it will be discussed by much fewer in number, and probably with 
jmore gravity of consideration. We should not be surprised if the bill be lost 
\there. 

A highly importast and beneficial measure is now iv favorable progress in 
|Congress.; we allude to the bill for the regulation of postage and the reduction 
of its rategg It has long been an oppressive tax, cramping the energies of 
commerce, retarding the progress of literature and information, clogging the 
\feciprocations of friendship and affection, yet opening & wide door of abuse to 
'a privileged few who could distort the original principle of a letter post into the 
purposes of a.commoa waggon conveyance. It is true that in a country com- 
paratively so young and with a thin population upon a large area, the expenses 
of road making as well as those of Mail conveyance must necessarily be very 
igreat, and consequently the rates must for some time be somewhat high, and to 
maintaim the Post Office department by either State or general taxes would have 
jbeen to make these who neuher wrote much nor travelled much, pay for those 
iwho did abundantly of both ; bet that state of things has gradually altered, and 
continues daily te alter; and though it stil! seems fair that those who indivi- 
dually wee the Post should pay for it, yet the State and the Country at large 
‘are so largely. interested and benefited by i:, that they should contribute to les- 
sen individual expenses. The bill is cleverly and skilfully drawn, and the pri- 
\vileges'to members of Congress are so well managed that there is no fear of 
lite passing the House of Representatives with as large a proportion of majority 
jas that of the Senate. The whole country also agree in the measure, and we 
presume it will be law on the Fourth of March. 


. In calling the attention of our readers to the first of a Series of “ Recollec- 
jtions of Persons and Scenes in Sowth America,” which appears, according to 
jour judginent, to be racy and spifited, we would quote a portion of the esteemed 
lcontributor’s letter to us, which will enable them as well as ourselves to be 
aware of what may be expected from the same pen. He writes as follows :— 

“ The inclosed sketch has been the result of my labours during the last two 
or three days.. Jf upen perusal you should find it ensuitable for your columns, 
fe will ublige me by preserving it in some safe corner, as it is likely that I 
shall visit the Mercantile Metropolis of America some time in the course of 
the present year. One of my reasons for giving the preference to your paper 
was, that I not only thought the matter instructive and entertaining, but alec 


the Mother Country. 

“If my present lucubrations should be published, in the succeeding number 
there will be more characters brought upon the carpet, of persons whose names 
and whose fame are already fainiliamte the public ; such, for instance, as Ge- 
lneral Paez ; Sir Robert Ker Porter; Joseph Lancaster, founder of the system 
\of tuition svhich bears bis name ; Bolivar; a Cousin of the Baron Humboldt ; 
(General Marino ; Commodore Daniels ; Cicineros, the Spanish General and 
outlawed Bandit ; a sun of Sir Robert Wilson ; Fergusson, the Aid;de-camp 
who died dofending Bolivar ; the Earl of Huntingdon; Rollo, Aid-de-camp to 
General. Paez ; Bermudez; Arismendez ; Commodore Stopford ; Commodore 
Chambers’; the Marquis dé! Toro, &e” 

Here is an array of characters which have figured in the great theatre of the 
world, that cannot fail to be highly interesting. We take this opportunity to 
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Some of the Journals are already beginning’ to discuss the probable eons: 


thank our unknown friend, and to assure him we shall look with expectation for 
the fulfilment of his promise, 
*,* We regret. to announce that The Fine Arts in this city have sustaiued 


ment of Miniature Painting,and-highly respected by both his brother artists and 


quences of passing the bill for the formation of Oregon imto.a Territory of eq logs in the death of George W. Newcombe, Esq., well known in the depart- 
United States, and alarmists are viewing im the distance dreadful hostilities ber 


because it seemed to me adapted to promote a feeling of good fellowship with | 
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he felt 'iune of Dr. Wiseman concerning The Real Presence in the Sacrament of the 
and another is to propound his own on that subject. 


a large circle of friends. The death of Mr. Newcombe was sudden ; 
down in an apoplectic fit, at his residence No. 145 Broadway, last Sunday af- | Eucharist, 
ternoon about 5 v’clock, in the 46th year of his age, being, at the juneture, ap- | Tur Wonperrun Apventures or Baron Muncnavsen.—New York; Far- 
parertly in excellent health and spirits. We have been promised a biographi- mer & Daggers.—The pet book of our childhood, the amusing satirist in ou, 
cal sketch of this esteemed artist, which will appear in our columns next week.| riper years, is again before us; but it is “another yet the same,” for Munchau, 
\isen the Second has been spinning it out, and like all other “ sequels’ by dif- 
Tur Tuirp Annvat Bat or THE St. Groree’s Society or New Yor« ferent hands from the originals, the latter part is far inferior to the former. 
—This splendid affair took place at Niblo’s Saloon on Thursday evening last,| However there is abundance of fun for the money price of the book. 
being St. Valentine’s Eve, and was decidedly the most recherche festival that | A Pues ror Women —By Mrs. Hugo Reid.—New York: Farmer & Dag- 
we have witnessed in this city, ‘The committee to whom the management was! vers.—Here is another piece of exquisite amusement. It contains certainly 
entrusted proved themselves to possess elegant taste,and they certaiuly spared | many home truths, but it makes also many demands at which we cannot help 
no trouble in decorating and embellishing the saloon in a manner worthy of the’ thinking the authoress laughed heartily when she penned them. Not a little 
oceasion. ‘The ceiling was entirely hidden by a canopy, of which the apex was}|,, surprise, the introduction to this edition, written by Mrs. Kirkland (Mary 
blue, and white draperies radiated from thence to every extremity of the sur-)) Clavers) is in a style of flippancy that we could not have expected from her. 


rounding gallery. In front of the music gajery was a whole length figure of) -~, 31) of which we may reply like the Scotsman to his scolding wife, ‘* Haud 
her Majesty the Queen, of cuurse prominently visible from all parts of the sa- | 


—- 


loon ; the pillars which support the galleries, eighteen in number, were taste-| 


fully adorned, and above each one was placed a set of the Prince of Wales’|! - 
distinguishing designation,—the ostrich feathers and the motto “ Ich dien.’ || 


The sides of the galleries were beautifully festooned with artificial flowers, and. 
| 


artificial panels were likewise formed of siunilar ornaments in which were cir- 
cular wreaths, and in each wreath, either a Star or a Maltese Cross. Eighty 
Shields also were tastefully disposed, and varivus small flags were hung so as! 


to give imposing effect to the whole. 


The Chandeliers of this saloon are} 


| 
massy, yet elegant, and dispense abundance of Jight, and never did five or six}| 
hundred persons foot it ‘‘on the light fantastic toe” with greater appearance | 


of hilarity and enjoyment than did the party at this St. George's Ball. 
of five-and-twenty excellent musicians— in short, Dudsworth’s Band—perform | 
ed on the occasion in capital style. } 
The supper was set out in an apartment two hundred feet long, the President| 
and Senior Vice-President occupying its extremes, and the greatest care being) 
taken by the Committee to seat the guests in such manner that nearest friends| 
and acquaintances should be placed together. The apartment was beautifully | 
decorated and in all respects rendered comfortable. 
occupying vearly the entire size of that end of the room was a transparency, 
which, as it happened, was a flattering compliment to this journal, and certainly 
gave us at once both surprise aud pleasure. {t consisted of an enlarged gopy| 
of the Vignette which stands on our first. page, and. was intended by us as well, 
as in this adoption of it to indicate the amicable relations of the United: States 
and the Mother Country. The ‘* spread” on the tables was really a sumptuous 
one; abundance reigned, and all was good of its kind ; the Champagne spark 
led, and so did the wit, and the eyes of the ladies sparkled more than either; 
the display of taste and fashion on the part of the Fair sex was admirable, and 


we should not be surprised to learn that many Valentines were exchanged lead- 


ing to permanent and happy results. 

There was hardly au early departure from this delightful Soiree, sleighs and 

carriages were not in request much before three or four o'clock, and the remem 
brance of Valentine’s morning 1845 will not be erased before the next return of 
it. 
*,* We have had the pleasure of examining and admiring several sets of 
Chesemen ingeniously executed by the Chinese and just imported direct from 
China, They are truly curiosities, and are for sale by Mr. William Jackson, 
Bookseller, 1'77 Broadway. 


Che Drama. 


Bowery Turatee.—Never, even at the Bowery, have we seen such acrowd 
as was congregated there. on Monday evening to see “‘ The Bohemian Girl ” 
as a Melodrame. Jt became necessary to throw open the private boxes, which 
were literally crammed, and a person might safely have walked the length of 
the pit upon the heads of the people without danger of slipping through. The 
piece went off very well, and the scenery was well executed. Ribas was en- 
gaged in 4he orchestra to play the air of * The heart bowed down,” but the au- 
dience was 0 noisy that few of the notes were heard. 

Otyuriw Tararre.—Our stereotyped report again ! 
profuse laughter. 


Crammed houses and 


Literary Notices. 


Corse ve Leon, on Tue Briganv.—By G. P. R. Jamesi~New York : 
Harper & Brothers.—The utbor of: this. novel-has established for himself the 
sobriquet or cognomen of ‘* The Bookmaker,” on account of the rapidity with 
which his works are increased in numbet.. The present is one of the most po. 
pular, and is considered as so marketable that we have another edition of it ly- 
ing before us, published by Messrs. Parmer'& Daggérs, of Fulton Street. The 
scene is in France, and the period is that of Francis I. 


History or Greece.—Part Vil. —By Bishop Thirlwall.—New York : Har, 
pers.—We are now at the last part but one of this very scholar-like history. 
Great praise is due to the publishers for their promptitude in pushing it to com- 
pletion, ‘for we have not a doubt that the upper classes in the best schools will 
use it as a text book. 


Essay on ovr Lorp’s Discourse at Capernaun.—By Dr. Saml H. Tur- 
ner, D.D , 4c.—New York: Harpers.—This work has come before us too: late 
to enable us to-day to speak experimentally on.its, merits... .Jt is upom too grave 
a subject to be dealt with lightly, for one of its objects iste examine the opis- 


A band]|| 


Behind the President, and]; 


yer clavers, woman.” 

Tne Epinsuren Review ror January, 1845 —New York: Leonard Scott 
& Co —This is a capital number, containing articles on Lord Broughain’s Po- 
litical Philosophy, Churchill's Poems, Progress of Scientific Agriculture, Life 


lof Lord Eidon, Dickens’ * Chimes,” Life of Dr. Amold, and Medical Re- 


form. 


Latin Prosopy.—New York : Casserly.—The writer has drawn up a brief 
but clever little work on this subject; onc, also, that will be found convenient 
_ or school purposes. 

Miss Martineavu’s Lerters oN Mesmerism.—New York: Harpers.—Since 
the celebrated operation in this city, to which Dr. Duane testifies, the subjecy 
of Mesmerism has become quite an exciting one here, and the letters of Miss 
|Martineau have been much asked for. The Brothers Harper have just pub- 
lished them in pamphlet form. We have already made much progress in pub- 
lishing them in this journal also, and shall proceed to complete them ; after 
which we sball insert the remarks upon them which appeared in an English 
publication, opposed to the notions they would convey. 


OsseRVATIONS ON THE BEST Means or Paeservine tHe Teetu.—By M. 
\Levett, Dentist —In no part of the world is Dental Surgery more in request 
than in the United States; consequently uo where is it more necessary for the 
community to be possessed of good instructions for the management of the 
Teeth. 
pearance and inconvenient to personal enjoyment, and that ailments in the 
Teeth and Gums are of an excruciating character; it should be pleasant 
therefore to know that the means of prevention in a great measure are exceed- 
ingly simple and require only to be faithfully carried owt. In the little parmph- 
let before us, Mr. Levett seems to have given faithful instructions thereon, 
trothfally, clearly, and candidly, and we venture to recommend a careful peru- 
sal of ‘his little treasure to all who can procure it. We have not the pleasure 
to _kwow him personally, but have understood that he is an extensive and 
saccessful practitioner. 


We all know that the loss of teeth is both prejudicial to personal ap- 


Duniean’s Epirion or THe Bist.e.—Parts and 
XXIL—Another week will complete this fine edition of the Douay Bible. We 
understand that the sale of it has been immense, and that Protestant pureha- 
sers have been almost. as numerous as those who are members of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Tue Journar.—New York: D. K. Minor.--The editor of this 
\useful-publication deserves the warmest patronage of the public ; for Railroads 
jare now becoming an important species of investment and his statistics are not 
only very generally correct but they are also most extensively carried out. The 
| Periodical may almost be styled a Railroad directory. 


| 


SrrenctTu or Memory.—Mefe ,abstraction, or what is. called absence of 
\mind, is often attributed, very unphilosophically, to a want of memory, I be- 
ilieve it was La Fontaine who, in a dreaming mood, forgot his own child, and, 
lafter warmly commending him, observed how proud he should be to have such 
jason. Jn this kind of abstraction external things are either ouly dimly seen 
jor are utterly overlooked ; but the memory is not necessarily asleep. in fact, 
jits too intense activity is, frequently, tLe cause of the abstraction. This fae- 
lulty is usdally the strongest when the other faculties are in their prime ; and 
\fades in old age when there is a general decay of mind and body. Old men. 
indeed, are proverbially narrative ; and, from this circumstance, it sometimes 
appears as if the memory preserves a certain portion of its early acquisitions tu 
the last, though, in the general failure of the intellect, it loses.its active ener- 

y- It receives no new impressions, but old ones are confirmed. The brain 
‘seems to pr harder. Old images become fixtures. It is recorded of “ that 
prodigy of parts, Monsieur Pascal, that, till the decay. of his health had impair- 
fed his memory, he forgot nothing of what he had done, read, or thought in any 
\part of his rational age.”” Jt is said that the admirable Crichton was similarly 
igifted, and could repeat backwards any speech he had made. Magliabecchi, 
the Flerentine ‘librarian, could recollect whole volumes, and once supplied an 
‘author from memogy with a copy of his own work, of which the onginal was 
lost. Spence records the observation of Pope, that Soliogbroke had so great a 
memory that if he was alone and without books he could refer to a particular 
subject inthem, and write as fully on it as another man would with all his 
jbooks about him. Woodfall’s extraordinary power of reporting the debates in 
the house of cothmons without the aid of written memoranda is wel! known. 
During adebate he used to close his eyes and lean with both hands upon his 
stick, resolutely excliding all extraneous-atseciations. The accuracy and pre- 
leision of his reports brought his newspaper into great repute. He would re- 
a full recollection of a particular debate a fortnight after it had occurred 
nd during the intervention of other debates. He used to say that it was put 


D. Richardson's Literary Leaves, 


in a corner of his mind for future reference. 
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Painting. | 


In alluding to the Daguerreotype last week, by way of illustrating our re | 


marks, we would not be misunderstood as intending any disparagement \o that} 
very ingenious invention, the advantages and conveniences of which are both | 
numerous and important ; and as the improvements in that process are cootin- 
ual and great, there is no saying to what degree of utility it may reach. Friend. | 
ship or affection may dictate almost at the latest moment the desire to leave 8 


THE FINE 


folly, committed only by the most ignorant in an ignorant age, that from wor- 


‘shipping the Redeemer with a visible representation of His sacrifice before 
| the eyes of the worshipper, the representation became gradually corrupted 


into the object of adoration. We avail ourselves of the aid of music m the 
service of the temple, and we are sedu'ously desirous to use the Architect's 
skill in the design and building of that temple, why then should we reject the 
assistance of the sister arts’ They all spring from the same source, they all 
have the same tendencies, they are all elevating to the soul ; are they not all, 


reflected memoria! behind, when one is about to leave those who are endeared ib erefore, fit ministers in our holiest duties’? We never hear of their being 
under either of those feelings ; the same sudden desire may lead to similar Te! forbidden as ornaments to our houses, nor are we ever warned against their 
sults when a person is far away from those friends, and a sudden opportunity) joctructive effects on our religious feelings and judgment. Enough. however, 
is presented of sending to them such a memorial from a distance. The Da-|\oy this head, for the present, for they have not found their way sufficiently 
guerreotype will instantly supply the desideratum. Likeness’s may also be| either into our homes ur our tastes, to evcourage the consideration of their 
transmitted to a chosen artist at a distance, to be copied ether on canvass OF) farther use and applicability. 


- 
ivory, and the painter, using the skill and taste alluded to in a former article, | 


| Besides the sources of grand composition to be found in National History 
way return a highly finshed work, executed at hundreds, perhaps thousands, °f|'and Scriptural incidents, there are numerous subjects to be found in the Epic 
miles away from the person who is the subject of the picture. In short, one poems which have embellished the Literature of the World; the Iliad. the 
may hypothesise upon the uses and available conveniences of this admirable | Eyeid, the Thesaid, the Paradise Lost, The Jerusalem Delivered, The Orlan- 
invention, largely, without being censured for eatravagant notions ; and We)/do, The Henriade, The Luriade, The Charlemagne, The American Epic, call- 
believe that, so far from being detrimental to the interest of professors, this!/ed The Columbiade, all present fertile fields of grand composition in which the 
process will be found to minister to their benefit. But to return to Painting,| tesie even of a young country could find interest. Why should not the Art 
and the considerations of the grade of each department. || Union, now increasing in numbers and enlarging in means, offer encouragement 
We trust we have proved ‘hat it is a very erroneous estimate of the Portrait, to native artists to devote a portion of their time and talents to such subjects 
painter's or the Landscape painter's genius and powers, which would assign t0}|'as these’ ‘They would thus become, as it were, the honorable pioneers in the 
them the designation of copiers from nature; there are many artiste in each) nath of the highest departments in painting, and from their example private 
of these departments who are sufficiently poetical and imaginative to distin- | patronage would ensue. 
guish themselves in Composition even of grand Design, if they were to devote | 
themselves tnereto ; but who, having attained to eminence in that to which); 
they devote themselves, prudently continue to build bigher their reputation)! 


|} 
and fortune, and to enrict the world with higher and higher opinions of the! employed on a picture of the Coronation of Queen Vietcria thi t w lite a ‘our de 
same class of subjects as that which has celebrated them. But this is not the! force of polychreme printing from wood blocks ; and there have been two ex- 
question, which 1s an abstract one, and somewhat similar to the enquiry which) amples of chromalithography, exhibited in London that surpass in pictorial effect 
is the noblest cless of Puetry, the Epic, the Dramatic, the Lyric, the Elegiac, |/@0y previous efforts of the press: these are two specimens of a forthcoming 

and so forh. Now, therefore, we have to allude to a department of art which} volume of Sketches of the Picturesque Architecture of Paris, Roun, &c. by 

3 arts Inited S i \|T. S. Boys—an artiet who has long resided in Paris. Hitherto the printing 
is but little cultivated, because but little encouraged in the United States. ®|!in colours from stone has been confined to the imitation of hieroglyphic pain- 
grand compositions, American fame is not great ; West, it is t rae, reached aj\tings, Moorish architecture, Arabesque ornaments, &c. ; where the several 
lofty point in the temple of Fame ; Trumbull executed severe! national sub-| hues are positive, opaque, and sharply defined, not having graduated tints, nor 
jects, and a few other artists have attained to a moderate eminence in the) blending one with another Sharp, the lithographer, produced one or two 


grandest department of art; but these are a fw iaaleted Gheepllona irom the! heads printed with graduated tints in colours, in imitation of miniatures ; but 
\| it was reserved for Mr. Boys to apply the principle to the production of fac- 


general conclusion that the American school of art does not include graod/\similes of water-colour drawings on a large scale. The most remarkable and 
composition, magnificent design. In general, the compositions are of a do-|jestimable quality of these printed pictures is their artistic character ; there is 
mestic nature, or else they are thrown back to the scenes and the participators|/ nothing mechanical about them—the touch and feeling of the artist are appa. 


of the earliest American discovery. As an independent nation, the United|| certainly is nok operation of printing, 


States are yet too young to have many brillient circumstances worthy of being! 


CHROMALITHOGRAPHIC DRAWINGS. 
The art of printing in colours, or picture-printing, is progressing : we have 
eard of coloured inpressions being taken from copper-plates—Mr. Baxter is 


handed duwn to posterity ; for it must not be overlooked that many incidents) 
which appear prominently large when looked at through that end of the mag | 


One is a view of the Hotel de Cluny, a curious specimen of the domestic 
Gothic of the middle ages, at Paris; the other a street scene in Roven, with 
the rich Gothic tower of the Church of St. Laurent. The effect of the Cluny 
is cold and crude, that of the Rouen view is warm and deep-toned ; but both 
fare bright with daylight ; and the local colouring is prominent in each, though 


nifier called ‘+ the present day,” become exceedingly diminished when viewed} 
from the other end, celled hundred \ ears hence.” Composition, therefore,|| subdued ton picturesque. harmeng. 
drawn trom national history, must necessarily be few here as compared with! | covered with posting-bills, the green gates of the porte cochere, the slated roof, 
nations whose annels and traditions run back many hundreds of years.  Be-|| andthe red chimney-pots relieved against the deep blue sky, and the pa’ti-colour- 


sides which, they would not be bought, and it is arate which holds good in|}¢d costumes of the figures in the iore-ground, imitated with the distinctness 


The stained stone walls of the hotel 


\lof reality, but the shaduws are too strongly defined, and the gray tints are too 
every description of manufacture, whether for ornament or use, that what can de the vide’ of there is no blackness; the. ane 


jrent, and allcolour; the tower of the church rises dim yet solid above the mas- 
jsive richness of the old Gothic buikling before it, with its embrowned front 
jand red-tiled roof, and the bright blue of the sky is empurpled in the distance ; 
jwhile the play ofthe pencil is shown in the perspective of houses, with their 
striped awnings, and the gay dresses of the people. The variety of texture 
jand tint in this drawing, the aérial appearance of tbe clouds, the palpable sub- 
jstance of the stone work, and the deep glow of the genera! effect, almost 
idefy critical objection. [ii one particular only—the registering of the different 
jcolours—is it defective ; the outlines are not clearly defined ; one tint will 
jsometimes pass its proper boundary on one side aud fall short on the other. 


not be sold will not be made. 
But, say some, grand composiiion does not consist exclusively of national 
subjects; the finest compositions vf the European masters may be found 


among their sacred subjects; the Bible furnishes inexhaustible numbers of 


hints to artists on which to expatiate, and therein is matter tor the true sub-! 


lime in painting. The painter touched with huly fire may here safely expand 
the wings of his imagination, and the higher his flight the more nearly he may 
be compared to the great English Epic berd who to the Heaven of heavens 
presumed, an earthly guest, and drew empyreal air. It is no matter that so 
many of the Italian, Piemush, Spanish, and even’ English schools, have seized | 
upon the most prominent subjects of the Bible, and of the Apochryphal books, 
and have treated on the same incidents in so many different ways; all these 
are ope. for illustrations again and again, without any one intrenching upon 
the ground of a predecessor, or narrowing the ground of a successor, and with 
respect to the world at large, the examination of confliciing ideas cannot fai 
to serve the good purpose of drawing forth the snalytic as well as the com; 
paring powers, enlarging the taste, increasing the desire to encourage the arts, | 
and even io further the cause of religion itself. 


We confess ourselves Catholic enough to regret the entire ebsence of good 
pictures and masterly sculpture in our churches; they scem to us admirable) 
helps to devot.on, and if not too prodigally used, by calling ap more elevated} 
ideas than ovr debased minds generally harbour. Why should not aif the! 
Fine Arts, which are sustained by the noblest faculties of our Hatore, be made! 
to minister to the glory of the great God who so munificently bestowed them 
upon us? Why should not that portion cf us which forms the proud distine- 


tion between man and the beasts which perish, be made to dedicate its best!! 


fruits to the worship of Him who is Lord of all, Lord of the spiritual as well 
as of the physical throughout the Universe. The time has gone by, we trust 
and believe for ever, when the embodiment of a holy idea shall be corrupted 
into an object of worship. The general diffusion of knowledge, and the con- 
sinual enlargement of its bounds, gives security against a repetition of the 


|| This defect does not materially injure the appearance ofthe impression of the 


| Rouén scene, when viewed at a little distance, as thecolou7s melt one into 
janother; but it produces a blurred outline in the Cluny, on account of its 
|greater exactness of detail. and the blackness of the drawing. 
| ‘To make this distinction understood, it is necessary to remind the reader 
that each print is produced by successive impressions from four or five sepa- 
\rate stones, each stone printing all the gradations of one colour, and with the 
occasional addition of ane or two different hues in parts of the stone remote 
}from the leading colour ; these should afl register exactly ; but the paper re- 
{quiring to be damped to receive the impression, and dried and FR. again 
|prepare it for a subsequent printigg, stretches under the pressure, and hence 
the minute inaccuracy of the registering. The difference in the tone of the 
two views is accounted for by one baving an impression in black ink for its 
basis, while the other is a reddish brown : the black shouild never be adopted . 
The volume, when it appears, will be the most remarkable production of the 
lithographic press. Hullmandel is the printer; and Mr. Boys, of Golden 


|| Square, a relative of the artist, is the publisher. 


Sculpture. 


We cannot more adpropriately take up this branch of the Fine Arts than by 
quoting from an excellent work which we briefly moticed last week. The ti e 
jof the book is ‘Home, es'seen by a New Yorker,” and we -have since learned 
\that it is writen by Mr. Gillespie, well known in the ranks of Literature, and 
now to become equally so among the Cognoscenti in the Fine Agis. Amoug 
other matters which he touches in masterly style he alludes to the American 


| 
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artists who have studied in Jtaly, and more especially to Mr, Crawford, the 
eminent sculptor. 
which we doubt not he is destined to adorn with the productions of his fine 


and classical mind, and his accurate hand; and we gladly avail ourselves of 
the work above alluded to, to extract from its pages a just tribate to the splen-| 


uid talents there celebrated. 


We quise agree with the writer with regard to the propriety and usefulness 
of public monuments in honor of illustrious patriots. QO ations in honor of! 
such are all very well, when they are delivered by those who are competent to! 
the task ; but they are sometimes mere bombast, and at the best are fleeting| 
and transitory in their interest on the mind ; but monuments from the hands of 
approved artists attract attention, produce admiraticn, end leave powerful im- 


pressions which are evinced and strengthened every time that the works o 
art recur to the sight, 
the young, a generous emulation is implanted, and thus, while art is encou 
raged, the community is benefited 


Our American Artists, without exception, are dving honour to themselves; 
The recent 
is a better 


and totheir country. Leutze has already a European reputation. 

exhibition in New York of his “ Return of Columbus in Chains,” 
eulogium upon him than any words could be. The achievements of Mr. Hunt 
imgton, in the imaginative department of art, would perfectly satisfy the aspira 


tions of inost Ame ican painters, who have never seen higher models of excel -|! 
Isnce than are to be found in our own country ; Mr. Huntington has learned! |the Colossus of Rhodes. 
from his own past experience what increased power native genius may derive!|Lysippus, about 300 years before Christ. 


from foreign cultivation ; and he has therefore returned to Rome, to pursue 
his studies with the aid of all the advantages which that city offers in such 
profusioa, and thus to make himself worthy of yet higher honors than those 
which he has already so justly received Mr. J.E. Freeman rivals the Vene- 
tian school in the brilliancy and richness of his colouring. 


and texture worthy of ‘Jitian. His beggar boy,a Ja Murillo, extending hi- 


hand for charity, while his little sister sleeps in tue son at his feet, tells its'|Rhodes, sold the fragments of the prostrate colossus to a Jew merchant, who 


story most expressively, and almost persuades you to drop a bavwcco into the 
supplicant's out-stretched palm Mr. L. Terry has nearly completed a grand 
compo-ition of ‘ Jesus among the Doctors of the Temple.”’ 

Sculpture, however, seems to be the most genial form of the developmen: 
of American Art-genius. Powers and Greenough are in Florence, but in 
Rome is the studio of Crawford, whose poetic conception, graceful faney, and 
classic feeling, have already placed him in the very foremost rank of art. 
in a native of the city of New York, but has past the last ten years in Rome. 
in absorbed devotion to his art, and in unwearied study of those great exem- 
plars of Phidias and his compeers, which fillthat city with a marble popula- 
tion. The seed thus sown has already produced a bountiful harvest, and prom- 
ises yet richer fruit. ‘The countrymen of Crawford seem to be little aware of 
how much he has already achieved, and how lofty a rank is assigned him by 
the Roman critics, the most accomplished and fastidious in the world. His 
studio is filled with groups, figures, busts, and bassi re‘zevi—the undying chil- 
dren of his imagmation—among all which the only one generally known in 


America is his Orpheus, which was modelled in 1839, and was the surprise! 
and delight of all the artists of Rome, till the discriminating taste of some pub-} 


lic spirited citizens of Boston transferred the statue to their Atheneum. 


The pecaliar merit of Crawford s style (considered apart from his highest at- | 


tribute, that of poetic imagination) is its happy union of a classical spirit with a 
natural, though idealized, execution, The impugners of a classic taste in| 
sculpture would have each generation again for itself and work out its own) 
experience, rejecting all the aids of antiquity. The same pmnciple should 
make the yeometer burn his Euclid and try to discover each theorem anew for, 
hitnself, instead of starting from that platform, and in his tusn advancing the} 
scrence a little further. ‘The ancients were giants, and we may be pigmies ;| 
yet if we stand on their shoulders we shall be able to see even farther than! 
they. The Greeks experimented in art, and finally attained, and have handed! 
down to us, certain principles, laws, and exemplars, approved by their most/ 
perfect taste and most delicate organization, the equal of which the world has, 
never since seén. 

Since the above was written, Mr. Crawford has returned to his native coun-| 
try, after an absence of ten well employed years. The friends of Henry Clay) 
have exercised sound taste and discrimination in profiting by the opportunity, 
of the artist’s presence to engage him as the sculptor of the statue which they! 
propose to erect tothe veteran statesman. But yet greater design is now in| 
agitation—that of a monuinent to Him who was “ First in war, first in peace, | 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” The subject has for a long while! 
occupied the mind of our New York sculptor, and the visitor, who was admit-| 
ted to the inner room of his studio in Rome, saw there various models of such 
monuments as would be worthy ofthe subject. One is a grouping of military 
and civic trophies, surmounted by an equestrian figure. Another is a colossal 
statue, the height of which is mtended to surpass that of any other in the) 
world, and to be at least ninety feet ; the famous figure of San Carlo Borro- 
meo, on Lago Maggiore, being but sixty-six. The Committee, to whom the 

rand project of a Monument to Washington has been entrasted, should invite 
fir. Crawford, and other competent artists, to produce their designs, so that 
they might be enabled to select the most impressive plan offered by the best 
qualified artist. When this important point is settled, and the ee are as 
sured that the result will be an honour to the taste as well as the patrivtism 
of the country, then, and not before, will flow in the necessary contributiona,the 
sinews of art as well as of war. 

It is only by such great works of public ornament and patriotic commemo- 
ration that Art can be enabled to devolope its full powers in aiding the moral 
and intellectual progress of society. Private liberality seldum has a higher 
object than the decoration of a drawing-room. The public patronage, which 
enables the artist to depict great actions, and to perpetuate noble examples, is 
the most splendid, permanent, and honorable to a great and enlightened na- 
tion. It was this, especially, which contributed to raise the art to excelleoce 
in Greece, and to revive them in Italy ; and from this alone can we hope to 
obtain simlar results in our own land. Ifwe desire to create an American 
school of Art, we should extend to all worthy American Artists thet libera} and 
enlightened patronage of the Government, which a Roman Journal (at the 
conclusion of a eulogistic notice of the Orpheus) has invoked for Crawford, in 
the following joint compliment to the sculptor, and to the nation : 

“ We hope very soon to learn that the country of this valorous sculptor,| 


This gentleman is now in America, bis native country, 


Parents and teachers point to them when they instrect) 


His picture of|| 
Psyche sleeping, with Cupid watching for her awakening, exhibits flesh tints||as no attempts were made to restore it it lay on the ground for nearly nine 


— 


chisel of this young man to honor some of his fellow citizens, and at the same 
time herself: and that she has thus shown herself successful above every 
other nation, while it is given to her, to exalt with honors and rewards the 
living who render her glorious, and at the same tine to procure by the Arte 
immortality forthe dead.” 


CASTING BRONZE STATUES 

The making of metal statues was a branch of art known in very high anti- 
quity, although we know but little of the modes in which the process was con- 
ducted. It is supposed that the earliest brass statues were made of hammered 
metal, and not cast ina mould. Pansanias describes a statue of Jupiter, by 
Learchus, which was made of hammered pieces of brass, fastened together by 
means of pins or keys Another process 1s supposed to have been. to hammer 
pieces of metal together until they formed a solid mass, and then hewing a 
statue out of the mass. Two statues of solid gold, one of Bacchus and the 
other of Diana, are spoken of by the same writer; and it is s»pposed that 
these were formed in a similar manner A third mode adopted appears to 
have been, to carve a model or skeleton in wood, somewhat smaller than the 
'|required statue, and to hammer plates of metal on it, so as to give it the ap- 
pearance of a metal statue, without using such a quantity of costly material. 
It is not known who was the first sculptor thet cast a metal statue : it is suf- 
ficient, however, to state, that it was among the Greeks that the custom ap- 
pears to have taken its rise. Delphos, Athens, and Rhodes, are each said to 
have possessed three thousand brazen statues; and Rhodes has had a celebri- 
'y attached to it, on account of the enormous statue constructed there, called 
It was a bronze statue, made by Chares, disciple of 
Its height is said to have been a 
\joundred and five feet; there were but few people who could encompass its 
thumb, which was a fathom in circumference ; and each finger was as large as 
jae ordinary statue. Jt was placed across the entrance of the harbour, in such 
'|@ position that ships passed between the legs. The statue was, however, 
thrown down by an earthquake, after it had heen erected seventy years: and, 


{| 


} 


jjhundred years, when the caliph of the Saracen, who had recently conquered 


lloaded nine hundred camels with the metal. Jt has been calculated, that the 
colossus originally weighed as much probably, as 720 000 pounds. 
There is a very interesting account of the state of the art of casting in 
ibronze in the sixteenth century, given in the autobiography of Benvenato Ce!l- 
lini. This celebrated man was skilled m almost every branch of the fine arte, 
and among others he practised thet of casting statues. He undertook to cast 
a group of Persews and Medusa, and gives a graphic account of the difficul- 
ties which he had to overcome, from the nature of the attempt itself, from the 
want of capital, and trom the jealousy of rival sculptors who were living in 
Florence at thattime. Cosmo de’Medici had given him a house to reside in, 
where he built himself a workshop. ** Whilst | was getting my shop erected,” 
says he, “in order to begin the statue of Perseus, | worked in a room on the 
ground floor, in which ] made a model of that statue in plaster, of the intend- 
ed size of the work, intending to conform to that model. When TI found that 
this method was likely to prove somewhat tedious, | had recourse to another 
expedient ; for by this time I had a shop erected of bricks, piled upon one an- 
other in so miserable a manner, that the very remembrance of it makes me un- 
easy. I begar: the arrangement of the bones, or rather the figure of the Medu- 
sa, and made the skeleton of iron; and afterwards made the figure of earth.” 
His contemporaries now embarrassed him, by preventing bim from getting 
workmen to assist him; and by causing injurious reports to reach the ear of 
the grand duke who had employed him in the undertaking. Cellini was a 
goldsmith. in addition to his other occupation ; and his orders in this line tend- 
ed still more to retard his progress with his Perseus, which appears to have 
been a Jabour of love" to 
But, in the midst of his difficulties, he proceeded with his work, erected 
furnaces, and cast the figure of Medusa in bronze. ‘This drew down the ad- 
miration of the grand-duke, and of every cne else, except Bandinello, a rival 
sculptor, who declared that Cellini would never be able to cast the Perseus, 
the larger figure of the group :—the duke even said, '* Benvenuto, this statue 
cannot be cast in bronze; it is not in the power of your art to compass it.” 
all this spurred on the honest pride of Cethn:, and he directed the utmost en- 
ergies of his mind to the subject. He purchased several loads of pine wood 
for fuel for his farnace. He covered his clay Perseus with wax,—coated this 
again with earth,—melted out the wax (for a purpose which we shall hereafter 
deecribe,)—and suspended the figure in a pit, ready for the melted metal to be 
poured in. He placed his bronze in a furnace, and kept upa fierce fire under 
it: meanwhile his shop took fire in one place, while a heavy shower of rain 
couled his farnace in another, But he mastered these difficuliies, and su- 
perintended all the necessary operations with such intense application, that he 
fell suddenly ill, and was forced to retire to bed just as the metal was begin- 
ang to melt. 

e then called all his men around him,and entreated them to proceed precise - 
ly on the plan which he had detailed to them, as he feared that he would never 
again leave his bed alive. He remained two boars in a dangerous state, when 
one of the men came in, and said that the metal had got cold in the furnace. 
Cellini immediately started up. ill as he was, huddled on a few clothes, and 
hastened out to hie furnace, where he found all going wrong. He appealed 
bitterly and passionately to his men, and so worked upon their feeling, that 
they resolved again to attempt that which they had just before declared to 
be impracticable. Cellini himseif supplied the fire with more fuel, while his 
men got every thing ready for the casting ; and ultimately the melted metal 
wasspoured into the mould, tothe great joy of Cellini ; indeed the extraordiaary 
exciement had the effect of curing him at once of his illness ; and after offer- 
ing up a prayer, and eating a hearty supper, he went contentedly to bed. On 
removing the statue from the mould the next day, it was found to be com- 
pletely successful, aod it won the admiration of Cosmo de’ Medici and other 
patrons of the fine arts then living in Italy. e have condensed these details 
from Roscoe’s translation of Cellini’s autobiography. 

We shall not deem it necessary to bring down historical details on this sub- 
ject to a later date ; but shall give a brief account of the mode of casting a 
bronze statue, as practised at the present day. 
There are four compound metals which possess many qualities in common, 
and allof which.contain copper as one ingredient. These are, brass, bell- 
netal, gun-imetal, and bronze, or statuary metal. Brass is a compound of 
~opper and spelter (which is an ore of zinc); while the other three are com- 
pounds, in varying proportions, of copper and tin, with sometimes a small 
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which raises s0 many monuments yyorthy of her power, has made use of the 


quantity of other metals in addition. It is probable that each artiet has some 
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favourite receint forthe mode and proportions of making his bronze ; we 
will therefure not say more on this point, than that a bronze statue ts generally 


formed of a compound of coppor and tin, the copper being in the larger pic- , 


portion. 

The first thing done in forming a bronze statue is tu make the inner core or 
mould, the principal use of which is to economise metal. The core is a rude 
representation of the intended statue, modelled in clay ; it is smaller than the 
statue is intended to be, and worked up with no particular care. the sub- 
stance employed is somtmes putters’ clay, and at others a mixture of gypsum 
aod brickdust ; and. if the statue be large, the core is strengthened by bars of 
iron. 

The rough core being thoroug!ly dried, it is afterwards coated all over with 
a stratuin of wax. ‘Tis wax is made in different ways ; one receipt is as fol- 
lows :—Sixteen parts of white wax, two of Burgundy pich, and one of hogs’ 
Jard ; or ten parts of wax, one of turpentine, one of shoemakers’ wax, and one 
of lard, are taken, and melted by a slow fire, and afterwards well stirred and 
strained, 39 as to expel allthe air, A coating, at least an inch in thickness, 
of this wax, 1s laid on the core ; and now the sculptor’s talents are t 
into requisition. He has, with fine tools, to model the wax su as to produce 
the exact representation of the desired object ; 1n fact, the wax is te bear a 
precise resembiance to the metal statue hereafter to be cast, both in form 
and dimensions. I[t is this portion of the work with which the sculptor 
has principally todo ; the subseyuent processes belong more nearly to the metal- 
founder. 

The wax figure is now to be coated with an outer covering called the shell, 
which is laid on in two or three different states. In the first place a smooth 
cream-like liquid is formed, by grinding up clay with old white crucibles, and 
then finely pounding and sifting the materials, and mixing them with water 
This cream is lad on the wax with a pencil or brush, precisely as if it were a 
species of water-coilvur. Every indentation and every projection are carefully 
covered with this cream. itis then dried, and the same process repeated 
seven or eight times over, A portion of clay and other ingredients is then ad 
ded tu the creain, and a further thickness added ty the shell ; aod ultimately a 
stuf clay is laid on, till the shell is very substantial and strong. ft is then 
bound round with iron bands, to keep it altogetter. 

These processes are either carried on in a deep pit, or the cased figure is 
removed toa pit, in which the casting 1s to take place. A furnaceis kindled 
beneath the figure, by which the wax is melted, and flows out from between 
the core and the shell, through small channels which are left in the shell 
for that purpose. Tne effect of this ts, that there isa cavity existing throughout 
between the core and the shell; this cavity was previously filled with wax 
but is now to be filled with metal ; anda little reflection wil: show, that the 
metal to be poured in must on cooling assume precisely the same form as the! 
wax which previously occupied the same space. 

The figure is then thoroughly dried, and prepared for the reception of the 
metal. ‘The furnace im which the metal is melted is closed to the casting-put, 
and gutters lead from it tothe figure. lhere ere openings left in the sheil for 
the purpose of admitting the melted metal to flow in, as well as to permit the aur 
to escape from the cavity between the shell and the core. ‘The metal, when 
thoroughly melted, is allowed to flow into the mould, which u fills im every 
part by flowing in at the upper parts, and running from thence to the lower 
Sometimes it is found difficult to get the metal to flow into the remote parts vt 
the inould ; itis in such case custumary to cast the statue in two or more pieces, 
which are afterwards jowed together. 

The mould and its contents are allowed to get perfectly cold; after which! 
the shell is broken away from the surface, aud the core is broken away from 
within ; and there results a hollow inctal statue of the desired form and size. 
The statue, after being cast in this way, always requires the aid of the sculp- 
tor, who cuts off superfluous portions, and chisels the eitferent parts so as to} 
produce correctness or effect. ‘he statue is afterwards ceated with colour- 
ing composition, to give tt a uniform appearance. 

As the value of the metal forms a considerable portion of the expense of a! 
cast statue, attempts have been made to reduce the thickness without in other! 
respects injuring the figure. Sucna plan was adopted in the casting of the 
statue of the Earl of Hopetoun, in 1834. It was cast, by permisstun, at the; 
government foundry at Woolwhich ; and Professor Barlow, who witnessed the 
process, has described it inthe Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Au exact mod- 


sought 


el of the statue was made in plaster of faris., and placed in an erect position | 


It was then covered all over vy a shell, composed of a number of pieces fit-| 


jspatch that these ras/road mes have witnessed, 
jjand west ; the extreme length, from the portico on the wes: to the columns on 


Architecture. 
THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


The western elevation of the building has certainly a very handsome effect, 
and while it continues in its freshness it must be acknowledged to be highly 
orcamental to the city. It throws the Bank at its side into total eclipse , and 
Cornhill must speedily change the aspect of its dwelliogr, of it must seem a 
totally unfit companion for its new and showy assvciate. The Pantheon at 
Rome is said to have been the model which the architect had in his eve ; but 
the character of the Exchange is airy elegance. ‘The pediment. however, ts 
palpably tuo heavy for wie columns; and as for the stractores above the pedi- 
ment, whether chimneys or belfries. or the mere caprices of a too fertile inven- 
tion, we shall be happy to see them swept away with a remorseless band. They 
are as intolerable tu the eye as they are inexplicable tothe understanding. The 
figures in the pedunent are vnfortuna e, tnsteat of making the central figure 
lofty only by putting it on the stilts of a pedestal, it ought to have been «olos- 
sal As for the figures carrying sacks or urns, they surpass all comprehension : 
and the only ground of comfort to be off-red on the occasion is that, when 
Christmas and its suoke shall have done thei natural work, these children of 
the chisel will not be distiogu:shable froia so many chimnney-sweepers. 

Passing through the portico under a handsome archway, the quadrangle 
opens, a very spacious and stately area, with a broad arcade or merchants’ 
walk surrounding the whole. The central space is laid with a tesselated pave- 
ment, clearly a more ornamental covering than the pavement of the fosmer 
building. but, without being fastidious on the subject, we think thet, where 
vrnament is used at ail, it ought to be striking and showy. This tesselated 
pavement has no clauns of the kind. The arcade is a very fine walk. much 
larger apparently than that of the former vuilding, and richly decorated on the 
roof and sides by the new art of wax painting, a contrivance which, by avoid- 
ing the tendency of all oil colours to thicken and darken, promises to pre- 
serve the durability of itshues Yet here again criticism, without being too 
fastidious, must naturally ask, why has there been po ettempt to render those 
paintings appropriate to the purposes of the building! With she exception of 
some ciphers and coats of arms, nothing is to be seen but arabesques, and such 
decorations as flourish on the apper boxes of our theatres. Sull i is due to 
the painter of those arabe sques, Whose name we understand is Sane, to say, 
that in their kind nothing can be better, the designs varied, the drawing nea’, 
and the colouring brilliant. On the whole the quadrangic has a good archi- 
tectural effect. We shou'd deswe to see it meher, for richness velongs essen- 
tially to the character of commercial architecture. ‘Tbe windows ougbt to be 
larger for the general effect ; but we consider this by much the best part of the 
entire building. Whether the staircases will be sufficient fur the access to 
the places of business most be ascerteined by experience ; bat the frst flight of 
those stairs is absolutely dark. This 1s a fatal error, and one which should 
have been avoided by the architect at any risk. What will this passage be in 
the three winter months! Jt cannot be entered but by lamplight. If any 
natural light can be still found tor it, the architect ought to set about obtain- 
ing it without delay. We should be sorry to speak carelessly of any work of 
a man of intelligence, and attended with the thought and labour necesary to 
the production of so extensive a fabric ; but if by any possibility light is to be 
obtained for this staircase, which appears to be the principal avenue to the 
whole upper floor of the Exchange, be ought to obtain it at all sacrifices’ The 
upper, rooms are spacious, and suited for places of business; but they have 
little Or no decoration at present, though there is some intention of hanging 
their walls with cartoons, or painting them in fresce. 

The new Royal Exchange has been completed in Jess than three years ; and, 
being all of stone, is justly considered the most extraordinary instance of de- 
lt stands nearly due east 


the east, is 308 feet. The plan is much broader at the east end than the west, 
ithe width of the portico bemg 96 feet, the extreme width of the west end 119 
feet, and of the east end 175 feet ‘The dimensions of that part appropriated 
itor the meeting of the merchants is an area of no less than 170 teet by 112 
fee , of which 111 feet by 53 are uncovered and open to the sky. 

| ‘Lhe diameter of the columns is 4 feet 2 inches ; their height, including the 
ibase and capital, 41 feet; the extreme height to the apex of the pediment at 
the west end is 74 feet; and the height of the tower at the east, to the top of 
vane 177 feet. 

The general disposition of the plan is as fullows :—At the west END is a 
lportico of eight Conuthian columos, with two iotcrcolummiations in actual 


ted very closely together, so that they could be removed and built up it any! /yrojection, and the centre part deeply recessed in addition. The principal 
other situation. This shell was form<d of a kind of sand, coated on the ovt-!/wesern entrance is under this portico, which is asceuded by thirteen granite 
side with plaster of Paris, wich which it united. The work was commenced steps from the level of the street. The whole west ead is appropriated to the 
the lower postion rr the mode! with sand, to officers of * The Royal Exchange Assurance for assuring Shipping, Fire, and 
of au inch and a hall; and to this was added an exterior coating vf plaster o res?" “ins o nd lef j 

portion was coated in a similar way and so until the model was enveloped in|! ‘The caeat RASTERN ENTRANCE is under the tower. After passing through 
a mass of sand and plaster. ‘The size and shapeof the portions done at one!|it, there is a small area for giving light and air to the inner mass of that part 
time were so chosen that the whole could be removed off the model piecemeal.| 4f the building, and at the north end of this area is the entrance to the impor- 
When the shell or crust was thus completed, and taken to pieces, it was re-//taut establishment of Lloyd's. At the centre of the beilding, on the north and 


moved to the casting-pitt, where it was carefully bailt up again, and the in-| 
terior holiow filled up with the material which was to form the core. It was! 
then taken to pieces a second time, leaving the core precisely similar to the! 
orignal model from which the shell was formed. From the surface of the core! 
was then scraped off such a quantity of material as would give the necessary! 
thickness of metal to every part of the statue. 

The shell was once more put together, enreloping the core ; and it is obvious, 
from the effect of the scraping, that a thin hollow vacant space existed between 
the core and the crust; the same as resulted in the former method after the 
wax had been melted out; the difference being, that the thickness of the space 
was less in the one case than in the other. The melted metal wasthen poured 
into the cavity, in the same manner as before described. The resulting statue 
was much thinner than those usually made, but at a greater expenditure of 
time and labour. 

The ovens in which the moulds are dried are often very large, and exposed, 
together with the men who attend them, to a high degree of heat. It has been 
stated, that the oven employed by Sir J. Chantrey for this purpose was four- 
teen feet long, twelve high, and twelve broad. When it was raised to its 
highest temperature, with the doors closed, the thermometer stoud at 350 deg., 
and the iron foor is red-hot. Sir D. Brewster has stated, that the workmen 
often enter it at a temperature of 340 deg., walking over the iron floor with 
wooden clogs, which are of course charred on the surface. The eininent pro- 
prietor, with five or six friends, once entered the oven when ata temperature of 
390 deg. 


‘south, there are also entrances to the merchants’ area. 

| ‘lhe souTu Front is one unbroken line of pilasters, with rusticated arches 
lon che ground-floor for shops and entrances, the three middle spaces being 
\deeply recessed ; over these are richly-decorated windows, and above the cor- 
nice there are a balustrade and attic. The norT# stipe differs considerably 
from the south; for in this case the centre projects, and the pilasters are omit- 
ted at the end spaces. The arches of the ground-floor are rusticated, and the 
same windows occur above as on the south side, but with two exceptions, 
which are formed into niches. in one of them will be a statue of Sir Hugh 
Myddleton, by Joseph; and in the other one of Sir Richard Whitington, by 
Carew. The former worthy citizen is celebrated for having brought the New 
River to London, aad the latter, a merchant and a mercer, founded and en- 
dowed some of the noblest charities of the city. 

The Rast Front is marked in the centre by four Corinthian columns, from 
which rises THE ToweR. The first story of the tower is square, with ornament- 
al pilasters; at the angles, on the east front, is a niche, in which wail be placed 
a statue of Sir Thomas Gresham, by Behnes: above this isan attic for the 
clock faces. The next story of the tower is circular, decorated with Corin- 
thian columns, and crowned by a dome carved with leaves. The vane is the 
famous gtasshopper that was on the old Exchange, it was not much injured by 
the fire, and has been restored. It is of copper gilt, and is eleven fect long. 
In the tower is a peal of fifteen bells for the chimes, cast by Mears; sad the 
clock was constructed by Mr. Dent, the eminent clockmaker of the Strand, 


the directjon of Professor Airey, the astronomer-royal, the fret 
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_ stroke of each hour is true to a second of time. The citizens will thus be en- | The ambulatory, or merchants’ walk, is very spacious, and well sheltered. 
abled, by this exertion of mechanical skill, to obtain the exact time in London |The ceiling is divided by beams and panelling, highly painted and decorat ed 
with as much accuracy as could be obtained by a visit to the Observatory at in encaustic. In the centre of each panel on the four sides, the arms of the 
Greenwich. nations are repeated, emblazoned in their proper colour ; and in the four angles 
The one-pair, or principal fluor, is occupied by four suites of apartments; are the arms of Edward the Confessor, Edward the Third, Queen Elizabeth, 
the principal of these is appropriated to the Underwriters’ establishmect of ‘and Charles the Second. In the south-east angle is a statue of Queen Eliza- 
Lioyd’s. Lloyd's occupies || the east end, and a principal part of the north beth, by Watson ; and in the south-west a marble statue of Charles II., which 
side. The greater part of the west end is appropriated tothe Royal Exchange formerly stood in the centre of the old Exchange, and which escaped the fire 
Assurance-offices. The south side is principally occupied by the ancient cor-| unscathed. 
poration of the London Assurance, having an entrance and offices on the same | “In explanation of the above, it will not be unimportant here to mention, 
side on the ground-floor; and on the remaining part of the south and west are ‘that Edward the Confessor granted the first and most important charters to the 
a suite of offices originally intende for the lecture-rooims and offices of Gre-||City, and in Edward the Third’s time the City of London began to assume its 
sham College, but at present unappropriaied. commercial importance. ‘Ihe arms of both these Kings occur constantly in the 
The offices of the Koya! Exchange and London Assurance consist of board-|/ancient decorations of Guildhall. ‘Those of Elizabeth and Charles the Second 
rooms, secretary's offices, and all the usual arrangements for such establish-||are introduced with their statues, for re-sons too obvious to need explanation. 
ments on the most libera! and extensive scale ; having, in adition, a series o! | ‘* The open area is paved with a tessellated pavement of the most elegant 
apartments in the mezzanine or entresol. In many cases the rooms on the jand varied patterns, after the best Roman examples. The tessere of which 
second floor are lighted from the roof; and strong rooms, vaults, aud other tnis pavement is composed are burnt to a great hardness, and, having cast-iron 
apartments are provided in the basement story. ichannels to carry off the water, will always yield a dry and clean surface. 
Lloyd's contains several magnificent apartments: the staircase is very con-|| ‘Such is the edifice now raised on the ruins of the late Roval Exchange. 
venient, and even grand in its arrangements, the steps being 14 feet wide each, |As already mentioned, a building of such magnitude was never carried up in 
of Craigleith stone.in one length. The subscribers’ room for the business of |stone within 2 period so lim:ted; a building which, whether considered in re- 
underwriting is 100 feet long by 48 feet wide. This noble apartment runs) ference to its obvious utility or its beauty as a piece of architecture, reflects in- 
from north to south on the east side of the quadrangle, or merchants’ area ; at- /finite honour on the talent and unwearying diligence which could begin and 
tached to this is a library or reading-room, with a galiery round. furnished with |carry to completion so worthy an ornament to the greatest city in the world.” 
maps and charts. The Captains’ room, the board-room, and the clerks’ offices, | The new building differs wholly in facade and plan frum its predecessor Its 
occupy the eastern end. Along the north front is another spacious chamber jrrincipal entrance, looking to the west, makes it a very noble architectural or- 
called the commercial room, 80 feet long, which is intended as a sort of com ||nament to the City. ‘The removal of the large and unsightly mass of buildings 
mercial club-room for all strangers visiting London for purposes of business.||which stood to the westward of the former edifice gives it the full advantage 
These large apartments are lighted from the ceilings, and also from windows of the broad light of the southernand western sun. ‘The City smoke, which 
opening ito the merchants’ area. They are highly decorated, consistently so soon darkens al! our public buildings, will of course speedily shade its bright - 
with their purposes, well warmed and ventilated, and are certainly the finest jness ; but as it now stands before the cye, in all the purity of its first erectiun, 
rooms of their kind in the city of London jit forms a stately and striking ornament to the Cry. Its dimensions, to the 
The ground floor of the Exchange, like Sir Thomas Gresham's Exchange |caswal glance, Jseem greatly to exceed those of the former Exchange ; but 


and the one last destroyed, is appropriated mainly to shops and offices. Each (criticism is still enti led to make strong objection to the general design. In 
tenement or shop is complete in itself, having, in addition to the ground-floor, a||the first place, the architecture has no specific reference to the object. It has 
It is evi- 


100m over, and a basement beneath, separated by party-walls and brick arches much more the look of a place of worship than of a place of trade. 
of great strength, from their neighbours, and from such apartments as may jdeatly a temple more than an exchange,and even tha’ temple no: original, the 
happen to be over them. The same arrangements for preventing the spread |facade being little more than a repetition of the portico of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
of fire apply to the other divisions of the building, so that it seems impossible Field. The shape oi the building is a parallelogram, or what is, unscienti- 
that a calamity similar to that which has twice destroyed the Royal Exchange |fically enough, called an oblong square, rounded at the western corners The 
can again occur. A single shop, or even one of the larger civisions of the architect has removed the cloca-tower to the rear, as if solely to prevent his 
building, may be burnt, but the fire must be limited and confined to that por-!|building from being taken for a church, which, if the tower had been on the 
tion of the structure where it happens; and in this sense the present building) |west end instead of the east, would have been inevitable. The columns of the 
is fire- proof, ||portico are disproportioned to the weight of the pediment. They are evident y 
At the west end the tympanum of the pediment is adorned with sculpture |too numerous, and too small in theirdiameter. ‘The interior row of columns 
by Mr. Richard Westmacott, consisting of allegorical representations of Com | jis wholly superfluous, and only crowds the portico. Since the architect was 
merce, exhibiting the English merchant in some few of the numerous interest ||determined to copy, it is to be regretted that he did not copy the nobie sim- 
ing positions which it is bis high destiny to occupy, in transacting, it would 'plicity of the portico of the Post-otfice. The flanks of the building have the 
scarcely be too much tu say, the business of all the earth ; for to what||great demerit of being singularly monotonous. ‘I hey forin two unbroken lines, 
strange land, to what remote clime, has not his enterprise extended! With- |varied only by the trivial ornamen's and shapes of the windows. 
out a figure, he may proudly ask, with neas, ‘ Qua regio in terris nostri|| It is again to be regretted that the architect, if he must imitate, did not take 
plena laboris?’ and the world, it may be remarked, is now known to be |the northern and southern porticos of St. Paul’s, two of the most beautiful spe- 
nearly twice as large as it was supposed to be in the days of the old Tro-|\cimens of Wren's conception, into his remembrance. There should have been 
jan. ||a northern and southern portico, for the purpose of breaking the heavy regu- 
The figures are seventeen in number. They fill the tympanum, or highest |larity of those long lines of massive stone. But even those lines are not si- 
compartinent, of the western front, and are carved in compact limestone, the |milarly ornamented, the central portion of the southern side being much more 
admirable chiselling of which in great measure atones for the non-employ-||@ecorated than that of the northern. Without being hypercritical on the sub- 
meut of marble. They are not merely in a/torelicvo, as Mr. Westmacott’s en-||ject, the tower seems to us a very unhappy portion of the structure. It is ela- 
gagement with the City stipulated ; but with two exceptions, they are model-|/borate without being rich, and heavy without being solid Those excrescences 
led as entire and detached figures : that in the centre is ten feet high, and the||on the roof immediately above the pediment perplex everybody, and, unless 
standard of the other figures is seven feet. This isan improvement upon the: |their use be of the most necessary as it is of the most mysterious kind, ought 
origina! compsct highly honourable to the genius and liberality of the sculp-||to be instantly removed ‘The figures in the tympanum are not less unfortunate. 
tor. The tableau which he has formed, pleases by its masterly grouping and;/An allegory which no one can understand, and which nothing but a book can 
intelligible representation Inthe centre, the principal figure, the key-note'/explain, is wholly unfit for the front of a public building. The figures are 
of the whole, is a colo-sal impersonation of Commerce, ten feet in height, being |meagre, confused, and utterly unintelligible. If we were in the habit of laying 
of course, the prominent point of reference for all the o.hers. Commerce, in||wagers, we should wager that not one in ten thousand could form a guess at 
this classic personification, wears a mural crown, and is accompanied by ac- |the objects ur the occupations of any one figure among the groups; the central 
cessories allusive to wealth and enterprise,—as a cornucopia, beehive, &c.; |figure possibly excepted, which, however, leaves us in doubt whether she is 
in her left hand she holds the charter of the Exchange, while her right is con-|| Britannia, or an emblem of the City, or the Genius of Commerce, or Queen 
nected with part ofa ship ; acd the supporting pedestal consists of two dolphins | Victoria herself. The error of the artist, however, is in the smallness of his 
and a shell. On the right hand of the figure of Commerce stands a group of |figures. Groups to be seen at such a height and distance ought to be of the 
three British merchants, habited in civic robes,—as Lord Mayor, Alderman, and |largest size which the space can contain; they are not to be like the chasings 
Common Councilman. Nextto them are two Asiatics, natives of our Indian} jon a piece of plate, minute, feeble, and confused with each other; they ougnt 
possessions, the one a Hindoo, the other a Mahomedan, each readily distin-|to be bold, even though they should be few; and, if the space would allow, 
guishable in person as well as costume. Next is a Greek, carrying a jar ; he |colossal, and in all cases characteristic, so that the eye might see their purpose 
Is associated with the others by seeming to move towards them, while he is jat a glance. 
also in relation with the remaining figures, by his attention being turned to-|| In these remarks we have no desire to hurt the feeligs of either architect 
wards them. The tworemaining unpersonations on this side are an Armenian or artist ; but those who come forward to execute public works must be 
and a Turk : the furmer, the banker and the scholar of the East, is occupied||aménable to public judgment, and, fully conceding that the building on the 
with a scroll ; and the latter, the Osmanli merchant, may be supposed to be||whole is a handsome structure, we are entitled, in the spirit of the fairest criti- 
busied with his daily accounts ; he closes the series of figures on the right,||cism, to express our regret at errors which render it ar imperfect one. Of 
the extreme angle of the tympanum being filled with aa anchor and other na-||the mterior we say nothing, it being at present unfinished ; but we musi hope 
tional emblems. |\that no desire of making a rental will be suffered to narrow the space necessa- 
The first group presented on the left of Commerce shows two British |for the jarger operations of commerce. We think that no shops whatever 
merchants, robed similarly to those on the right ; and to whom a Persian is\/should have been allowed in the building, from their increase of hazard, and 
showing some woven fabric Tohim, immediately succeeds a Chinese, a |from the general paltriness of impression{which must be made by the evidence 
sailor of the Levant, and a Negro : followed by an unmistakable British sailor, |that the werchaots of London cannot afford to have a place of public meeting 
cording a baie uf cotton, The remaining figure is a supercargo or factory)|without supporting it by the rents of shopkeeping. 
agent, or some other commercial functionary ; and thisangle of the tympanum'| The origmal form of the Roman Exchange was the Basilica—a building, 
is tilled with jars, packages, &c. ||however, on a larger scale ond fur lurger purposes than any modern fabric of 
Having described the external appearance of the new Exchange, it only re- |the kind ; the Basilica comprehending, in acdition to a place of commercial 
maims to nutice the interior. Here we find an open court, something like the||meeting, a place for the sittings of the Roman magistrates, a species of. law 


corti!i of the Italian palaces. The ground-floor consists of Doric columns and! 
rusiicated arches ; over then is a series of lonic columns, with arches and! 


courts or chambers, and, in some instances, halls for instruction in the laws 
and in declamation. The Wasilica was a parallelogram, with a portico at each 


windows surinounted by a highly-ornamental pierced parapets. The ef-''end ; and a roof supported by ranges of columns. The roof formed one of the 
ectof thiscourt is very light, magoificent, and ornamental, but still con- |principal distinctions between it and the Forum, whi: h was always uncovered. 
sistent with its u-es and purposes. The keystones of the arches of the su- |The Basilica formed the priacipal model of the continential churches, varied 
perior story are decorated with the arms of all the nations of the world, in|{occasionally by th zes] of the architects to introduced the shape of tne cross. 
the order determined at the Congress of Vienna. The arins of England are!|Some of the Roman churches still retain the title, the heathen Basilica having 
in the centre of the eastern side. This area is open, which is the result of the||been not unfrequently in the early ages given to the Christians as a church. 


determiuation, not of the architect, nor of the Gresham Coinmittee, but of the}! The Santa Maria Majore is the finest Basilica of Rome, the Santa Sophia is 
merchants of London. Ye 

the leading members of that body were applied toon this subject, and the de 
tision of a very large majority was in favour of ag uncovered area. 


In the first instance, and before any steps were taken, |the finest of Constantinople, and the St. Mark the finest of Venice. Yet this 
|jshape, though stately and Eing-oe adapted to the Romish worship, is ill adap- 
ted tothe simplicity of the Protestapt, 
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We alluded in our last to the Classical Concert which Mr Loder purposes to 
give at the Tabernacle on Saturday evening, the 22d inst., when will be heard 
for the first time in this country the celebrated “ Lobgesang, or Hymn of 
Praise,’ composed by Felix Mendelssohn Burtholdy, together with other well 
selected music , but the ardour of Mr Loder in support of the art of which he 
is a most able professor, leads him to do more thanal! this; he has just received 
the full score of an Offertoriun, caiied * Domine Deus,’ which was recently 
composed by Vieurtemps for the opening of the Church of St. Kemacte in 
Verviers, Belgium. ‘This work is such a splendid composition, and was per 
formed with such effect that, notwithstanding the solemnity of the occasion and 
the sacred character of the place, the whole congregation arose simultaneously, 
and testitied their sense of its merits by the must enthusiastic applause. We 
may here call to the recollection of our readers the opinions we constautly ex- 
pressed of Vicuxtemps both as an artist and theojetical musician. We uave 
never made disparaging comparisons between him and any other artist, because 
we believed him to have neither superior nor equal as a violin'st, and we had 
reason to feel satisfied that as a composer also he will be a second Spohr. But 
Ir. praising him we are forgetting our present purpose, which Is to state that 
Mr. Loder intends to include the * Domine Deus” of Vieuxtemps in the Prog 
gramme of his Concert on Saturday next. 

Concert ror THe Benerit or THE Bano or THE Travian Opera.—Here is 
a peculiar and a strong claim on the sympathies of all lovers of music, and par- 
ticularly of the patrons of the Italian Opera, The orchestra at Palmo’s was 
filled with artists of the first rank in the city, ani the performances as far as 
depended on them were of the most unexceptionable order. They deserve to 
have a substantial benefit on this occasion, and they offer au entertainment 
which is very sufficiently attractive. 

Go sy Tue Pay-Door —Damoulin received three Jouis for every visit to the 
Prince. Ou another occasion, together with M. Sylva, a physician not less fa- 
muus than himself, but better informed and less interested, he visited a man of 
high rank, who was so dangerously ill toat at their last visit he died in their 
hands. ‘This sudden death, being quite unexpected it occasioned considerable 
consternation and murmur in the apertinent, particularly in the ante-chamber, 
where the domestics allowed themseives to adopi the most hicentious conversa 
tion, and even threatened the dectors with unpleasant consequences. M. Syl- 
va, naturally timid, was alarmed, and commaunicared his fears to Dumoutin, 
saying, * By what door shall weescape!’ Uumoulm, having no tear but that 
of not being paid replied, * /y ihe door where thcy pay,” aud intrepidly lef 
the apartment, followed by Sylva, wou trembled w.us tear. 

Tue Hanp.—With the hand we demand. we promise, we call, dismiss, 
threaten, intreat, supplicate, deny. refuse, merrogate, admire, reckon, confess, 
repent express fear, express shame, express doubt; we isiruct, command, 
unite, encourage, swear, test fy accuse, condemn, acquit, insult, despise, de- 
fy, disdain, flatter, applaud, bless, abuse, ridicule, recouciie, recommend, exalt, 
regale, gladden, complain, afflict, discomiort, discourage, astonish ; exclaim, 
indicate silence, and what not; with a variety aud multiplication that keep pace 
with the tongue. Montaigne. 
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Bye mengee GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
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ter, 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the lollewing poluts of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 

** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
View of the Jet at a 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 
ia Union Park, 

The low price at which tnese Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
must render them the most popular of any offered to the American public, 

JOSEPH PEN—Aan entirely newarticle of Barrel Pen, com- 
bining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sule to the trade by 

June 5. HENRY JESSOP. 91 John-st. 


COUNTRY ADVERTISING! 
Advertisements for the New York and Country Newspapers are received at the 
i office of 
| MASON & TUTTLE, 
128 Nassau Street, Opposite Clinton Hail, 
And transmitted to any paper in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND THE WEsT INDIES. 

TI? This Ageucy, which has been some time establi-hed and is now in successful ope- 
ration, will be found useful tu those wuo wish to Advertise, iu any of the Country News- 
papers, as by this medium Consid-rarie jabor,expense and celay is saved tothe Ad- 
verliser, tor in Wha'ever humbers of papers an advertisement may oe ordered to appear, 
Oniy vie Cupy Ol IL Is required, While Loe cla:ge Is Lhe Same as made by the respective 
publishers 

W>7_A File of all the principal Papers published in the United States and Canada ts kept at 
the Office, with a Last of Terms, the Population of the Towns, and the Counties through which 
the several papers circulate. 30-11. 


TRUTH AKIN TO NATURE, 


AVE youpain? Be thankful it is a vigorous eifurt of Nature to throw off morbi- 
fic matter. From what may the morbific matter arise? F:om a bruise, or un- 


PALMOS OPERA HOUSE. 
GRAND CUONCERD, 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
ITALIAN ORCHESTRA, 
On Saturday Eventog, 15th February, 1845. 
The following Artists hive kindly given their services on this ovcasiun, V1Z:— 
MAUVAME ARNOULT, MADAME OTTO, 
MISS E. DE LUCE, 
Her first appearance in pubiic, and 
MisS NORTHALI 
SIGN’S ANTOGNINI, VALTELLINA, SANQUIRiCO, and SIGNOR DE BEGNIS. 
SOLO PERFORMERS, 
SIG. RAPETTI, MON. BLEY,-MR. BOUCHET, MR. GROENVELDT, and 
MR. KYLE. 
The Orchestra will! consist of Sixty of the first Performers in the city. 
Rapetti. 
Admittance, to the Parquette, Orchestra and First ‘1.cr, $1—Second Tier, 50 ceats— 
Private Boxes, $10 
Doo:s open at 6, the Concert will commence precisely at 7}. 
N.B.—Piaces can be secured at the Box Office, un Fiiday and Saturday, from 9 to 5 
o'clock. Fis-1t. 


Leader, Sig 


CHESSMEN. 
UST RECEIVED FROM CANTON DIRECT, an assortment of Splendidly Ca:ved 
Ivory CHESSMEN, wih highly ornamented B. ards for Chess or Backza mimon, and 


for sale by 
WILLIAM JACKSON, 177 Broadway. 


MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG. 
R. GEORGE LODER, respectfully announces to the public of New York, that the 


i CLaSSICAL CONCERT will take place atthe Apoiio Rooms, ou February 22d, 
1845, (Washington’s Birth-day,) when wiil be produced, for the first time in America, 


the 

LOBGESANG, OR HYMN OF PRAISE! 
Symphonic Cantata, for Graad Orchestra and Choir. The solo parts by MRS E. LO- 
DER, MISS WATSON, and SIGNOR ANTUGNINI, 

To be followed by a Miscellaneous Concert, in which the first vocal and instrumental 
talent of the city wili appear. 

The subscription list still remains open at the store of Messrs. Scharfenberg and 
Luis, 341 Broadway, neac Franktiu streets, or at the residence of Mr. Loder, 97 Crosby 
street 

TICKETS ONE DOLLAR—Family Tickets, to admit five persons, Three Dollars. 

Feb. 8-3:. 


TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
RAFTS FOR ANY AMOUNT on ali the Branches of the PROVINCIAL BANK, 


IRELAND, aad 
THE NATIONAL BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RiICHW’D BELL & 
WM McLACHLAN. 
6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Han+ver-St. 
Also, BILLS on the BANK O? BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON, and its 
Branches in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia. and Newfoundland Jri8 6m. 


can be obtained of 


jWholesome alr Which has become mixed With the blood, not inco) porated init, but which 
jis liab e Lo taint the whole mass if wot speedily removed Or ide pain mey arise from 
bie whict has become bad, rancid, puiricd, in consequcnee of the want of power in the 
proper organs to-discharge it. THIs PAIN WHICH SO FRIGHTENS PEOPLE 18 only the 
symptoms of the effort» of Nature (or the vite! principle of the blued), to EXPEL the 
)PECCANT OF IMPURE inatter, which would «therwise destroy the human fabric. All dis- 
} eases are of the is or fluids, of both. When we hyve pain in cur head, or in our 
feet, in our throat OF in our back or bowels, jet us but be satistied that it is produced by 
the efforts of our blood to throw out morbific maiter, andif this be s0,i1f we can but be- 
heve and understand this, vur cure will be easy aud generally sure. For our course 
will then be to He!p Nature to throw off tee morbid matter, not to take away the blood. 
||For the blood, EVERY DROP We HAVE IS neQuIRED TO INSURE ULTIMATE 
HEALTH to the body, we must NOT LOSE A DUP, neither must we use any medi 
emes iaternally which are not perfectly harmless, if appiied extemally 10 the body, So 
} We must hot use any Of the preparations of mercu y, NEITHER MUST WE USB ANY¥ vege- 
table medicine of COR .OSIVE POWER 
In order to discriminate between Tiu'h, which is eternal, aad conjecture, which is 
like a transient vision, we must be guided by the light of EXPERIENCE. To what 
ves experience dvect! To the FREE USk OF DR BRANDRETH’S PILLS in aii 
cases of bodily suffering. As this advice is followed, SO WILL THE HEALTH OF 
THE BODY BE. The writer has long used them and has never fouud them fail of im- 
| parting relief. In all acute diseases let Brandreth’» Pills and mild diet be used, and the 
patient wil soon be restored to good healtr. in chronic complaints, jet the Pills be 
‘\used as often as convenient, by which means the vitality of the blood will be improved, 
and a crisis will be generally brought about; the disease being changed to acute, afew 
larze doses of Pills and a few days’ confinement to tue house, will change the chroni- 
cally diseasedindividual to a sound man. This is no figure of the imagination; it can 
||be proved by @ thousand matter-of-fect men who have experienced it. REMEMBER, 
in all cases of disease, vo matter whether it be a cold or a cough: whether it be asthma 
or consumption ; whether it be rheumetism or pieurisy; whether it be typus or fever- 
| |and-ague, or bilhous fever ; cramp, o: whooping cough, or meazies ; whether it be scar- 
let fever or small pox; that the Pills known #s Brandreth’s Piils will surely do more 
| than all the medici:es of the Drug Stores for your restoration to health, and what is 
j/more will surely do you no harm, 
\| TRUST TO BRANDRETH’S PILLS, take them so as to produce a brisk effect, and 
| your sickness will bo the affair of a day or two, while those who are too wise to follow 
| this common sense advice, will be sick for months. Let the sick enquire of the agents 
| for Brandreth’s Pills whether these things be so or not Let them enquire among their 
| friends and ask the same question. Verily, if EVIDENGE is wanted it shall be pro- 
‘icured To the sick, Jet me say, use the 
BRANDRETH PILLS 
jis the best advice morta! man can give you. 
| The following case from Col. J. hughes of Jackson, Ohio, a member of the Ohio Le- 
jgisiature, will no doubt be read with interest by those similarly affected. 
| Cure of violent periodical pain inthe head. A thousand persons can be referred to in 
jthis city, who have been cured of a similar affliction. 
Jackson, C.Hi., Aug. 1, 16444] 


Dr. B. Brandreth,—Sir,— That the greatest good may be done to the greatest number, 
|{ take pleasure in informing you that for six or seven years prior to 1840 | suffered inces- 
isantly with a nervous headache. | applied to the most eminent physicians in Ohio for 
lrelief, but received none whetever. | being much prejudiced to all patent medicines 

jrefused to use your Pills; finally my headeche ipcreased ¢aily ; | as a last resort, and 
jeven without faith, bought a box of your Vegetable Universa! Pills. On going to bed! took 
5 pullS, Next night 3, next 1; skipped two nights and repeated the dose—I found imme 

diate ‘elief. Two orthree times since | have been partia!ly attacked, | again applied te 
jyour Pills and ail was torthwith well. Icannot speek too highly of your Pills,for nothing 
ree vedme butthem. May you live long to enjoy the pleasure it must be to you to know 
and feel that day unto day and nigit unto night, you are relieving the pains and diseases 


PaRTMENTS WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD.—A couple of gentiemen or a lady 
and gentleman may meet with very superior permanent accommodations by apply- 


jof the human family. Yours truly, 4. HUGHES, 
| Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson-st. ; 
Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-st., Brooklyn; James Wilson, Jersey City ; and by one Agent in 


ing at No. 187 Hudson Street, St. Jono’s Park. Tne most satisfactory references will be 
given and required. 


almost every town in the United States, who bave a certificate of Agency. (4g.17 
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The Anglo American. 


Fesruary 15. 


OTICE.—-W. THOM 
to the Collection of Ac 
which may be entrusted to by 
or Clainis in the District of Coluniia 
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Merchants, and others bavin 


REFERENCES —Messrs. Stucges, Geunett, & Co., Walker & McKenzie, J.U. Sullivas, 
rs. Gowen & Jacoos, and Aldermau Hays, 
Philade'ptia ; Siessrs. pobbin, Murphy & Bose, Baltimore; and Messrs, Gales & See- 


and A.D. Patersoi, Esy., Now Me 


ton, Washington, D.C. 


u 


The Publishers have the pleasure to announce that the American edition vf tue 


LONDON CHURISTIAN OBSERVER 


SON, General Ageat and Collector, Washiasgion City, allehas 
puns, aad any obuer Ageucy and Comuaission Busiocs, 
SCTIDELS 


+ 


DOCTOR BRANDRETH’S ADDRESS 
PO THE PUBLIC 

are inthe world mecicives adapted io the cure of diseases of every fori 

and every syinplom. Aud when men tuilow the instinct of thelr natures, they use 
BRANDKETH’s PILLs lor the cure of thelr maladies. And those who have done so have 
vol Wad Cause fur repentance with relerence thereto. These Pills are, indee d, quietiy 
the reliavlie medicine mankind; fur ail Who use them in accordance with 
he plinied direcl.ons, hud sv much benetil Indivicually, that they recommend them to 
of thelr tilehds thal may not al the time be enjoying gourthealth. ‘Dhese un- 
versaily Ceievraled Pilis tase out Of Lie body all Ciseased, decayed; or unhealthy parti- 


ces, they eradicate everyting fromm the human body Contiary to its healthy concition 


iLL BE RESUMED ¢ No matter of how jong curation tue Complalut may have been. there is every chance of 
WITH THE No. tOR JANUARY , 1845 s recovery When Lhe Pills are Commenced wiih, and it ts utterly possible for them to 
UP Subscription $3 per Annum. tl & ure, neal J has proved them Hl 45 Dread, yet ail lor 

j - lig removal ol disease, Whether Curunic or recent, infectious or Ne 
Periodical dealer tine Seucrativ, Applied itibe usual discount L settle wi seives » ole 
MASON & TULTLE, 128 Nassau-street. an accoul seitle Ourseives as regards Lhe picasures aad ol iife. it is soon 
stated. Suppose you are highlyfavoured by hature, having a sound mind Jn a spund 
Ve refer with pleasure to the following testimonials :— pens" , gheody, the lot of but few. Yuu cannot but be aifected when you observe so much suffer- 
It gives ine mucu pleasure ty leira tuat you tatend to re-publish in this country the ing 1.0m around you ; which neither nor tue palliative prescrip- 


Lonugon Christian ver, aut at such a price that it may Couvemtently be mtroduce 
into the most of Caristian families. uave trom ncement considered il Ou 
of the best religious journals in the Bas 
patronage of ait wiio desire to see tlie tin 


tbo COULin 


ish lufguaze; and vweactLy recommend itt 


impartiatly set furta and defeuded. ALEX V GRISWOLD, 
hop of the P. E. Uh tuthe Eastera Diocese. 
1 was a subscriber to the Christian Observer du:ing the re-pubiication of it in tajs 


contiauance, as | regarded it to be a faithful 


igion Contaived in the Hible, aud set 


Country, and have always regretted! 
€xpositor of the true principles of our hoy it 
in the Book of Common Prayer. tam pleased .o find itis again to be Cipegial 
our country, asi have every reason to belev@ that tis uach:oged la lis Character 
WILLIAM aves, Bishop of the P. Church ia Virginiay 
I have heard with great : 
is about to be undertakenin New York. 
tinuance. hive never kKauown a periodic 
or that taught more ciearly, tiistruct 
Gospel As atrue expositor of tue ar 


atisfaction that a re-print of the London Christian 
My acquantance wichitis of mauy years’ Cdn- 
it conducted in a more truly Christian split, 

Consistently, tue great doctrines of the 
cles and other doctriual standards of the Church 
of England, and of the Protestant pal Chureh tu the United States, tue Christian 
Observer is valuable to every Episcopalian. As a faithful Witness agulust the present 
formidavle pretensions vi the Paval Antichrist, especially as tiey are now 
themselves in the writiugs of certain Oxford divines, aud of sbelr discipies, It ought to 
be dear to the heart of every true son of the Procestant Retormation 

CHARLES P. Meith VANE, Bishop of the P. &. Church in Ohio. 

Lam trily gratified to fearn that you are about to re-publish the Londoa Chrisuan Og 
server. It uaslong beeu with me a favourite periodical, both on account of is decided 
evangelical principles, aud the admirable spiritin which itis conducied. cordially co 
mend it to ail with wuow iny Opinion may have influeoce; aud trust thal the veiy a 
derate’terms on Which you propose to furnisa the reprint, will secure for it an extensi 
circuiation. JOHN JOUNS, Assist. Bishop of the P. BE. Church in Virgima 

I have heard with very gieat pleasure ihat Mr. Mason is abuui to re-pub! ids 
rable work the Cliristian Observer ; and would heartily recommend it to lhe ni 
of all those members of our Church who wis.o to liave in their families a sound and at 
expositor of the great principles of the Reformed Church of England. ‘lhe cheapne 
of the work will bring it within the means of almost all. 

MANTON EASTBURN, Avsist. Bishop o: the P. E. Church of Virginia 

Ido most cordially approve of the re-publication o the London Christian Opdserv 

the United States. B. WAUGH, One of the Bishops of Lne M. E. Church 
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THE REGULAR LINE FOR BOSTON, CARRYING THE GRE: 
UNITED STATES MAIL. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER—TRI-WEEKLY. x 
HE Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will jeave Pier No. 1, Now 
; River, foot of Battery Place, ‘Tuesdays, Thuisdays and Saturdays, at 4 o’clogk 
Passengers for Boston will be forwarded by Railread without change of cars orbaggage, 
immediately on their arrival at Allen’s Point. 
For farther inforimation enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (u 
Or of D. HAYWOOD, Freight Agent for tins line, at the oftice on the wharf. 
N.B —AIl persons are forbid trusting any one onaccount of the soove beats or owners 


May 11-tf. 


stairs). 


INTRODUCTION, 
Public Notice to the Commercial Interests of New York. 
HE UNDERSIGNED, Proprietor of the Marive Telegraph Fiags, and Semaph 
Signal Book, having supplied above two thousand saii of American vessels, 1c 
ing the Governmeut Vessels of War and Keve.ue Cutters, informs the Commerc 
Mercantile, and Trading interests of New York, that he is now ready to furnish sets 
Tetegrapn Flags, with vesiguating Telegraph Numbers, aud Sigaal Books for Shi 
Barques, Brigs, Schooners, Sioops, and Stcamboats, for Fifteen d 
versation. 
Having received from the Merchants’ Exchange Company, the gratutious use of thei 
building for the purpose of facilitating the operativs of his Semaphoric Telegraph sys4 


tem of Marine Signals, and in conjunction with Mr. A A. LeccEt, of the Teiegrapts in}) Bet 


dectriues of the Reformation faitifuily 


s, complete for 


Lions of physicians are able to obviate. Even tie best health is insecure unless a cer- 
juin remedy Can be used when the first udvances of sickness Comes on. If then you 
would avoid this state of things, and you are anxious to secure your owa health, your 
judgment, and long Vigoruyis old age, Lake srandreth’s Pills; with them youcan ne 
ver err; aud you Will avols ali the misertes of an lofirm, ailing existence. Let every 
one whose heaitt 1s not pertect take them dally for one mouth; instead of weakening 
you, you Wilk find aii your tacuities of mind and booy improved: ail kinds of food wii! 
give you pleasure, and Lone wuatever will disagree witu you. Your digestion wiil pro- 
ceed smoothly and pleasautiy, your stomach will uot require the assistance of wine, bit- 
Lers, Of Grats, iu laCl, You Wili icurn Lhese are Injurlous., ‘The reason it ix 
easy lo explain. Digestion Is effected sulely by the -oivent power oi the bile. This bile 
is made by, and secreted fromthe bloud. tis produced by the same operation from the 
lood as is Lhe growth of the bucy, or any part thereol, as tue bones, the hair, the eye, 
yr the nails. By the use of Brandreth’s Pilis you expel out of the veay those corrupt 
humours Which Impede digestion, Cramp ature in all oer operations. Those hu- 
mours which produce Cancer, Rheumatism, Consumption, Piles, and, in fact, all the 
long catalogue of diseases to which huinanity Is subject, but Which are reducible to one, 
IMPURITY OF BLOOD. Custom bas designa' cd the bame ot the disease by the piace upon 
which the lmpurity of the blood setties, or deposites Itself; thus, upou the lungs, Con- 
sumplion, Upon Lie Muscies, Rneumatisn: ; if upon the skin, Erysipeias and Leprosy ; 
Upon the 4 White Sweliing ; and wherever pain is feil, or a@uy teellug ly any 
vt tne contrary Lo heawich, there the impurity of the blood js endeavoring to establish its 
eViilufluence, 50 it Cosilveness is occasioned by the impurity of tne blood, which 
uas become seated upon the muscies 0. Lue bowers, and wich prevents the proper ac- 
tion of the bile lo prowuce the dally evacuation of morbid deposites. but ali these effects 
Mupure cured of prevented by the use Of BRaNDRETH’s Fitts. Ina word, 
they will give lhe power abd Vigor Lo the Human Comstiiulion was intended to have 
by nature, and whicn It possessed before the absurd wotious of tae great acvantages of 
Tonic of bracing, and mineral medicines were acted upon. Instead of finding your di- 
1V@ powers atid Strenelh as vou will ve told by doctors and other interested 
persons, you wilifind your stiengtih and Gigestion daily lmprove, ano all the energies of 
your mine and body more lively ana \y You will soon perceive that you are 
every day adding to your Wel! belng by the simple operation of evacuating from your body 
the nezivus hum urs of the blood, Lhe source of aii the pain and misery expertenced in the 
human oouy. Such is benign vperauion of Brandretn’s Pilis,thai they only take out 
of the body Wiial is hurtful bo it, thus producing its purihiCation aug its perfect health 

The Braudreth Pills are the best medicine tor tainilies ang schools. No medicine is 
so well adap ed for the occasiunal sickness of children. By having them in the house, 
and giving them Whea (he first symploms show themselves, the sickness will be the 
affair of Only a few hours, and in scariet fever, measies, aud Worms, there 1s no med)- 
cine sO sa‘e and So sure tocure. 1t is ail that should be used, or ought to be used. | 
speak as a lather, and trom experience 

Ladies shouid use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will insure them from severe 
sickness of tne stomach, and generally speaking, entirely prevent it. The Brandreth 
Pilis are harmless. They increase the powers of lile—they do not depress them. Fe- 
jmales will find them to secure thatstate of health which every mother wishes to en- 
joy. locostiveness, 80 often prevaientat an luteresting period, the Brandreth Pilis are 
4 safe and effectual remedy. 

Tuereis no medicine so safe as this; it is more easy than castor oil, and is now gene- 
jraily used by Numerous ladies during their confinement, tothe exclusion of all other 
purgatives ; and the Piils, being composed entirely of verbs or vegetable matter. purity 
the blood, and carry off Lhe corrupt humours of the body, in a manner so simple as to 
jgive every day ea@-e aud pleasure. 

Man will be born to-day of Dliss, compared to whathas hitherto been his lot, weighed 
down as he has been by disease, infirmities, and suffering, which no earthly power knew 


bived ult 


yext 


izOreus, 


,|how to alleviate unlii this discovery was presented tothe world. The weak, the feeble, 


jthe infirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strengthened by their operation, 
and the worst Complaints are removed by perseverance, without the expense of a phy- 
siclan. Adapted to all circumstances and situations, they are the best medicine ever in 

venied for families, or |0 take to sea, preventing scurvy and costiveness, requiring ho 
jchange of diet, particular regimen, or care against laking colds, 

THE BRANDRETH PiLtsare sold at 25 cents per box, with ful! directions. at one store 
itn every town tn the United States. Letail who purchase enquire tor the certificate, 
jon which are fac Similes of the labels on the box, 11 Jike the Pills, they are genuine—if 
There hus yet been, | believe, no counterfeit of the new labels, and it is to be 


Wall-street, at the Narrows, and tae Highlands, it 1s contemplated to furnish the severa!yoeped there wi'l not, tor tt Is impossible to imagine a greater crime Lhan that of making 


Pilot Boats with seis of tho Marine Siguals, by which means, the eariiest information of 
vessels’ arrivals will be annou iced from the ofliag, andthe Telegray*h \umbers displaye 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, as soon as announced from below. 

Vessels on approaching the !aad from Sei, are requested to hoist their Conversation 
Flag, and show their Telegraph Designating Numbers, andto keep them flying until they 
have passed the Telegraph Stations below. 

Signal Book (a pocket edition) willbe farnished each owner of all those vessels in the 
possession of the Marine Telegraph Flags, gratuitously. 

Sets of Flags, Designating Numbers, und Signal Books in constant readiness by A. A, 
Legget, Merchants’ Exchange, and by the undersigned, at the Marive Surveyor’s Office 
67 Wall-street. JOIN R. PARKER, Sole Proprietor. 

New York, Sept. }., (844. 

I? P.S. Ships’ and Barques’ numbers 
bclow—Brigs’, alone. 


are displayed witha pendant above—Schooners’ 
Ss 


MceGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 
Streets, on the site of the vid Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
section of the State,has lately been opened for the reception of guests, ander the super 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGUR, 

And it is believed that the accomodations it affords are such as toinducethe travelling 
public, if they desire GooD FARE,PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and 
well ventilated apartments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. } 

The House and Furniture are entirely new. The-buiicing was erected last year, under the; 
immediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in allits internal arrange 
mnents to embrace every modern jisprovement designed to contribute to tue comfortand) 
pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable! 
part of the House has been appo: tioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and Closets at- 
tached. They are situatedin pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hote] West of New| 

ork. 


In each department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
and competent assistants, and be is confident that in all cases. those who honor him with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatistied, either with their fare,) 
their rooms, their treatment, or with Ais Terms 

The “McGrecor House” ts but afew teds distant from the Depot of the Eastern and 
Westera Rail Roads, and the Northern Md Southern Stage Offices. ‘travellers who desire! 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars on y, can at all tines be accommo: 
dated with warm Meals. Porters wiil glways be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot wn¢! 
‘at the Packet Boats to convey Ragaaat the House, free of charge. | 

IL? Attached to the House are the mos?commodious Yards and Stables, tor the acconmmods 
tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. 

Vica, Nov 1, 1843, JAMES McGREGOR. 


R.W. R. BRISTOW \Professor of Music, &e , Would be very happy toreceive a few 
pupils on the Organ or Piano Foite. Forterms &c., apply at ¥5 Eldridge-street 
Lessous)in Harmony, Compositon, (Nov. 23-6m J 


,A LBION NEWSPAPER.—For Sale, a full sett of Volumes of the Albion from the 
commencement of 1833; they are in good order and will be sold at a reasonable 
gate. Address D, E. at this Office. 


APER- 


by the miserles of mankind. 
lhe public servant, B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 
Priocipal Braadrethian Office, 241 Broadway, New York. The retail offices are 241 
Judson-sticet and 274 Bowery. Mrs. Booth is the Agent in Brovklyn, No. 5 Market-st., 
fe J. Wilson, Main street, Jersey City. Parker, Broad-sireet, Newark. Price 25 cts., 
/With full directions in English, French, Span.sh, Portuguese, and German. 
| *0bserve the Red Printing onthe Top and Bottom Label. Onevery Box of Genuine 
Syendreth Pills, BENJAMIN BRANDRETH’S PILLs is printed over Two Hundred times in 
Wed ink. Remembertosee to this, aad you will not be deceived with Counterfeit 
| Pills LSept. 2).) 
ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
esteemed species and varieties ; aiso, hardy Herbacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
}Orders for Fruit and Ornamenta! Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouguets of choice 
flowers tustefully put up at all seasons. 
| N.#8.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
|Gentlemen suppiied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of charecier with pla 


jceS. : Ap. 20-t1. 
} Vi RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealerin imported Havana and Principe 
Sezars in all theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and manutfac- 


ure acco. Ap. 20-ly. 


‘OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


| INHE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 


| order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
isucceeding day, viz:— 

Ships. | Masters. (Days of Sviling from New| Days of Sailing from 

| York Liverpool. 
iCambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Engiand, 8. Bartiett, June 16, Oct, 16.Feb 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1} Aug 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new |A.W: Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
|Europe, A G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprillé Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
iColumbus, 1G. A. Cole, Sept.1, Jan 1, May Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) G. Bailey. Sept 16, Jan. '6, May 16,Nov. }, Mar. 1, July 1 


Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
idations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vesse!s in the trade. 
| The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 


a jest attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
“|| Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 


{Mar. 9-tf | 


The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, with the exception of wines and /iquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 


| iveither the captains or the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
\parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

For freight or passage, apply to 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 


Feb. 3. 


C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip,.N. ¥., 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo 


™ 


